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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





AUSTIN COLLEGE 


A pioneer liberal arts college of Texas and the South- 
west. Founded 1849. Under control of the Synods of 
Texas and Oklahoma. Co-educational. Distinguished 
alumni in every field. Wholesome campus influence and 
spirit. 


E. B. Tucker, President 
Sherman Texas 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Chartered 1853 
FULTON, MISSOURI 
A liberal arts college for men. Distinguished faculty. 
Freshman class limited to 140. High standards of learn- 
ing. Honor system. Physical education program includes 
every man. Spirited campus life. 
Write for catalog 
Franc Lewis McCvuuer, President. 
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SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
A Standard Fully Accredited College of Arts and Sciences 
(On approved list of Association of American Universities ) 


Offers the unique advantage of the tutorial system of 
individual instruction; provides the finest type of liberal 
education; appeals particularly to exceptional students. 


Limited enrollment—no mass production. 


Address Registrar, SOUTHWESTERN 
MEMPHIs, TENN. 








GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
Founded 1812 


For young women. Junior College and College Prepara- 
tory. In the Alleghanies near White Sulphur Springs. Art, 
Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and Social 
Activities. Modern fireproof dormitory. 

For catalogue address 


French W. Thompson, President Lewisburg, W. Va. 


BELHAVEN 
Liberal Arts College for Women 
JACKSON, MISS. 

Ideal location. Beautiful campus. Modern Plant. Emphasis on 
sound scholarship, spiritual and cultural values, wholesome social 
and recreational life. Special advantages in Music, Art, Speech, 
Secretarial Training. All-year outdoor sports, Tennis, Boating, Rid- 
ing, Swimming, Golf. 

Unique plan of Intensive Courses attracts nation-wide interest. 
Total expense for nine months $460. Registrations now being re- 
ceived for session 1939-40. 

G. T. GiLuespiz, President. 








MONTREAT COLLEGE 
Montreat, N. C. 


Accredited Junior College and High School. 
Carefully chosen, highly qualified Christian faculty of 24. 


Select student body of 290 representing 17 states and 4 foreign 


countries. 
Objective: to produce the finest type of Christian woman. 
Special courses: teacher training, home economics, business, music. 


High grade work is done under almost ideal conditions at the 


least cost. 
R. C. Anverson, D.D., President. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR LAY LEADERS 


3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 
A college preparing workers—men and women—for 
every department of the Church’s work. Two-year course. 
Offers degrees of bachelor and master of religious education. 


Write for Catalog 


Epwarp B. PAIsLey, President 























The Presbyterian Church has always stood for 
high standards of education. These colleges offer 
educational opportunities under Christian influence 
to Presbyterian young people. Each college gladly 


responds to inquiries from parents, young people 
and others. 








STUDY BOOKS 
for 1939-40 


£ 
For study in October 


CHAPELS—Today’s Evangelistic 
Frontier 
By SAMUEL MCPHEETERS GLASGOW 


Price, 40c 


For study in December 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


By HENRY H. SWEETS 


Price, 40c 


For study in January 


THROUGH TRAGEDY TO 
TRIUMPH 
The World Church in the World Crisis 


By Basit MATHEWS 
Price, 60c 


£ 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Richmond, Virginia Texarkana, Texas. 
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Singing Our Faith 


Among the many interesting finds one might make in reading the first chapter of the Gospel by 
John, the book designated for special study in the Auxiliary this year, are the many names by which 
our Lord is spoken of. Through a casual reading of that chapter, with this thought in mind, one 
will note more than a dozen names ascribed to Him, each of which is significant, revealing something 
definite concerning His identity, His character, or His ministry. It would be profitable to anyone 
to take the time to read John 1, and list the names by which Jesus is called, and think into the mean- 
ing of each. 

~ That great preacher of the gospel, Edward Perronet, whose last words were: 


“Glory to God in the height of His divinity! 
“Glory to God in the depth of His humanity! 
“Glory to God in His all-sufficiency!” 


was evidently greatly impressed by the power of our Lord’s name when he wrote the lines of that 
stately hymn of praise: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” In reading the words of that hymn, 
let us note those who have been called to render praise to Christ; also note the pictorial language of 
the poet— 


“All hail the power of Jesus’ name! “Sinners, whose love can ne’er forget, 
Let angels prostrate fall, The worm-wood and the gall, 
Bring forth the royal diadem, Go, spread your trophies at His feet, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” And crown Him Lord of all. 


“Ye chosen seed of Israel’s race, “Let ev’ry kindred ev’ry tribe, 
Ye ransomed from the fall; On this terrestrial ball, 

Hail Him, who saves you by His grace, To Him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown Him Lord of all. And crown Him Lord of all.” 


In the original the hymn had eighteen stanzas. Since it was first penned in 1779, it has been 
revised again and again, always with improvement, we are told. The last stanza which appears in 
our hymnals was added by Rev. John Rippon. 


“O that with yonder sacred throng 
We at His feet may fall; 
We'll join the everlasting song, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


This hymn has been declared to be “the most inspiring and triumphant hymn in the English 
language;” declaring as it does in the poets’ commanding language, the power, grace, majesty, eter- 
nity, and supremacy of Christ Jesus the Lord. It has been powerful in its effects on hearers. On one 
occasion a missionary who had been warned about trying to evangelize a wild tribe in the interior of 
Northern India, found himself suddenly surrounded by armed natives who threatened him with 
spears. He took up his violin and with eyes closed, he began to play and sing “All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name.” When he concluded the singing of the hymn he opened his eyes in fear, to find that 
his enemies had been quieted, and that a way had been opened for the preaching of the Gospel. 

Likewise wherever this great hymn of praise is sung, usually to the tune of “Coronation” in our 
country, it produces an attitude of reverent adoration for Christ the Lord, and an atmosphere of 
Worship and receptiveness to the Gospel of Christ. 

Jante McCuTcuen. 
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Robert Edward Magill 


By JOHN W. FRIEND* 


Rogert Epwarp MaGiILL WAS BORN AT CATOUSA 
Springs, Georgia, on September 23, 1861, and died 
at Montreat, North Carolina, on May 4, 1939; a 
span of almost eighty years in which was recorded 
a life of great accomplishment for the church of 
Jesus Christ and for many of its collateral organ- 
izations. 

It was in 1903 that he succeeded Rev. James K. 
Hazen as Executive Secretary of the General As- 
sembly’s Committee of Publication, and, in close 
coéperation with the dynamic Alexander L. Phillips, 
D.D., began the development of the Sunday-school 
and publishing work of the denomination along 
lines which are still proving their adaptability to 
present-day needs. 

His business ability contributed greatly to the 
successful organization of the General Assembly’s 
Training School for Lay Workers, to the growth 
of Montreat, and to the creation and efficient prose- 
cution of the Department of Woman’s Work. His 
interest in the fund to provide vacations at Mon- 
treat for many of the less-adequately compensated 
ministers was unflagging, and many a tired worker 
will recall with gratitude this labor of Mr. Magill’s. 

For many years he was a leader in the work of 
the Y.M.C.A. He gave generously of his time and 
interest to the State and National Interdenomi- 
national Sunday School Unions and to many other 
codperative religious efforts, notably the John Mil- 
ton Foundation to provide reading matter in Braille 
for the blind. 

When Mr. Magill retired from the Secretaryship 
of the Committee, in 1934, he left a well-organized 
Department of Publication, doing an annual busi- 
ness of approximately $600,000 and issuing each 
year 18,000,000 copies of its various publications. 
These figures compare with a business of $40,000 
and 3,000,000 copies when he became Executive 
Secretary iN 1903. 

_The respect in which he was held by his asso- 
ciates of the committee is .attested by resolutions 
adopted at the time of his retirement, from which 
the following is quoted: 


“The General Assembly of 1903 elected Mr. Magill, a tried 
layman and business man, to the position of Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Executive Committee of Sunday 


“Mr. John W. Friend is Chairman of the Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication. 
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Robert Edward 


Magill 


School Extension and Publication (since changed to Execu- 
tive Committee of Religious Education and Publication). 

“To this task he brought business acumen, executive ability, 
and perseverance of purpose far beyond the ordinary. 

“It is his to know that he is enshrined in the hearts and 
confidence of multitudes of people. His monument is a 
great business carried on not for material profit, but that 
truth, which is more precious than gold or silver, might 
be spread abroad.” 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch commented edi- 
torially at the time of his death: 


“The church as a whole came long ago to appreciate the 
invaluable services he rendered during his third of a century 
as the chief executive officer of its highly important Com- 
mittee of Publication. 

“The manner in which this quiet, scholarly, unassuming 
man organized and expanded that agency into one of the 
most efficient religious departments in the country, vastly 
increasing its scope and effectiveness, is inspiring. It shows 


(Continued on page 307) 




























































































































































































































































What I'd Like 





of the Adults of My Church 


Nore: This article should be of genuine interest to every 
adult member of our Church for several reasons: First, it 
will give us an idea of what our ministers expect of us; 
second, it will give an opportunity to check on ourselves 
to see if we are measuring up to their expectations; third, it 
gives occasion to ask if the minister is expecting too much, 
measured by Christ’s standard for His followers. 

This article and others to appear in the Church papers 
represent the views of ministers in various sections of the 
Assembly. Some of them are pastors of large churches, others 
of churches with less membership, and several are pastors of 
churches with a membership of between 50 and 200. It is 
interesting to note that, regardless of the section, regardless 
of the membership of the church, there are certain things 
which a minister desires of his members. 


The first desire of this minister is rather startling, 
considering the fact that church members are the 
group under discussion: 

My prayer and heart’s desire for my people is, 
first of all that they may be saved, and then that 
they may be filled with the Holy Spirit. This may, 
at first sight, seem a strange desire on the part of a 
minister toward his flock of nominal members of 
the church of Christ. But, judging by the conduct, 
negative as well as positive, of many churches and 
church members today, it is nevertheless a perti- 
nent wish and prayer. If the adults of a congrega- 
tion who profess to be Christians really are such, 
then let them prove it to their pastor by their con- 
duct in the church. Prove it first of all by praying 
for, taking an active interest in, and feeling a per- 
sonal responsibility for, all the services of the 
church. 

Then I want them to have such a personal fellow- 
ship with Christ Jesus that they will not only reveal 
Him to the world but will compel the world to 
recognize Him as Lord and Saviour. 

I want every adult in my church to have such a 
passion for souls that he will feel burdened for each 
one and do his best to bring that one to the “Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Finally I desire codperation and unity of purpose 
between Christians, each one seeking not his or her 
own will, but the will of God and the best inter- 
est of the whole church and the Kingdom. 

* * * 

One pastor writes that what he would like of 
adults gets beneath the surface to touch the funda- 
mental attitudes of living: 

1. I would like the adults of my church to face 
life realistically. Adulthood is the period in life 
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when we are most likely to hide behind shadows, 
rest on privileges, be biased by prejudices, and 
bound by habits and tradition. It is when folks 
become adults that too often they work on the 
theory that because things have been, they must 
remain the same. The church is forever being 
shackled by adult lethargy which refuses to march 
with Christ to capture the world for the Kingdom 
of God. 

2. I wish adults would ease up on the brakes and 
step more on the throttle. Adult leaders in church 
life sometimes become little else than brakes to 
slow down the initiative and enterprise of others. 
Not all adults develop the “braking” instinct, for if 
they did the church would not move forward but 
come to a “dead stop.” Because men and women 
reach maturity, they should not fail to dream 
dreams and see visions. Youth and maturity ought 
to be able to march together to claim the world 
for Christ. 

3. I wish adults would get their attention off of 
self and onto the welfare of the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. The attitudes of many adults might be 
characterized by such phrases: “That doesn’t suit 
my convenience.” “That is not my idea of wor- 
ship.” “Whoever heard of that ever being done 
before.” “I don’t care for that and so I quit.” Upon 
analysis of real motives, you find self at the center, 
and the welfare of the Kingdom of God away out 
on the circumference. 

4. I wish adults, and everybody—youth and age, 
as well—would catch a new idea of real Christian 
service. We have worked to death the faddist idea 
that Christian service is to do a few odd jobs around 
the church, important as these may be to the welfare 
of the church. The work of the church organiza- 
tions—Sunday school, auxiliary, Young People’s 
League, Men of the Church, must be carried on by 
Christians. But such should never be considered all 
of Christian service. Christian service is to serve the 
Lord Christ and to live for the glory of God sixty 
minutes in an hour, twenty-four hours in a day, 
seven days in a week, three hundred sixty-five days 
in a year, and to keep on doing this for the whole 
of life. To serve God is first of all to bring your 
Christian faith to bear with all its implications on 
your home, your occupation, your recreation, your 
church, and every phase of your life. There is no 
greater service ever to be rendered than in the 
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whole of conduct to be a sample of what Christ 
does in men. I wish we could get the emphasis off 
the jobs centering around the church organizations, 
and on to life as a whole, and then I am persuaded 
we would have more cheerful and better workers 
in our church organizations. 

5. | wish adults would catch a vision of Christ’s 
Universal Church. Too often we are provincial, 
denominational, sectarian, and lose the larger vision 
in our concentration upon the less. The hope of a 
world lies in a world Saviour. There is nothing 
provincial about Jesus Christ. They serve Him 
best who face local and denominational duties in the 
larger loyalty to a world Christ and His total pur- 

oses for men. 

6. I wish adults would do less talking and more 
praying. After all, prayer is the Christian’s largest 
source of power, and more things are accomplished 
through prayer than this world recognizes. The 
best praying is when we put ourselves at God’s dis- 
posal so completely that His power and life and 
beauty may be wrought out through us. 

I am an adult, no longer a youth, and therefore I 
know that adults need to go deeper if they are to go 
forward with Christ. 


* * * 


The following comes from a minister who lays 
emphasis upon the training in the home and upon 
soul winning: 

In my opinion, the success or failure of the prog- 
ress of Christianity is conditioned largely upon the 
interest in, and willingness to work for, the cause 
of Christ manifest in the home. Also, since lay 
leadership is essential to the development and prog- 
ress of the work in any local church, interest in 
this line must also be considered. Such leadership is 
frequently lacking or completely non-existent in the 
smaller churches, where often the whole burden 
has been placed upon the minister. 

In view of these facts, I would like my adults to 
practice personal devotion. I would like for them 
to be earnest persons of prayer, who are not only 
readers but students of the Word of God. Daily 
devotional practice is, I believe, the foundation upon 
which all successful Christian life and work are 
based. 

Following this, naturally, I would like all my 
adults to devote as much time as possible to the 
training of those in the home in the art of prayer 
and the knowledge of the Scriptures, endeavoring to 
apply the teachings of the Bible to the everyday 
life of the children in the home, and setting up for 
them the highest ideals known to man, labor for 
the Kingdom of God. Full coéperation of the par- 
ents is absolutely necessary to any great degree of 
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success in the educational program of the church. 

Furthermore, I would like my adults to familiarize 
themselves with the whole program of the church, 
be readers of our literature, and thus be constantly 
on the watchout for suggestions that might prove 
helpful in improving the educational work that is 
being done in the local church. The practice of 
personal devotions and religious instruction in the 
home, coupled with a deep interest in every phase 
of the church’s work, will go far to eliminate the 
dearth of leadership found so frequently in our 
churches. In our local church work, in small and 
rural communities, I believe that there is no more 
pressing need than that for energetic, enthusiastic, 
capable, and deeply spiritual leaders among the laity. 
Few things give more delight to the heart of the 
pastor than to have willing leaders upon whom he 
can depend to work for the best interests of the 
kingdom. 

Finally, I would like my adults to be personal 
evangelists. I would like them to pray for and work 
with those who are without Christ. I would like 
them to feel the burden of their responsibility for 
souls without the gospel, a burden that is just as truly 
theirs as it is the minister’s. I would like them to 
inform the minister of those whom they know who 
need Christ, and help him in an effort to win those 
persons for the Master. We have adequate organ- 
ization, programs, and literature for the operation 
of the local church. We need more of the spirit 
that characterized the early church and sent laymen 
and preachers alike to those who were lost to call 
them to the life of love as it is in Christ. 

These are high aspirations that may seem, to some, 
impossible, but I am one who believes that great 
strides forward can be taken by the laity and the 
ministry alike in accomplishing these ideals, and 
thus hastening the coming of the kingdom. 


* * * 


This Minister Wants Spiritual Maturity in His 

Adults. 

1. I'd like every adult to show his or her maturity 
in spiritual things as clearly as in physical and ma- 
terial things. (There are too many “spoiled chil- 
dren” in the things pertaining to the work of the 
church.) 

2. I’d like to be able to depend upon the adults 
of my church to attend to their responsibilities as 
carefully and as promptly as to their business and 
social responsibilities. 

3. I'd like to know that every adult in my church 
is so loval and devoted to the church of Christ that 
no slight or insult received from a fellow member 
could keep him or her from attending the services 
and sharing in the work of the church. 
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4. I'd like every adult to take the matter of his 
spiritual development (through Bible study, prayer 
and Christian service) as seriously as he takes the 
development of his mind or body. 

5. I'd like the adulthood of my church to exercise 
their physical, mental, social, and spiritual skills in 
the all-important work of making and keeping 
friends for Christ and His church. 

6. I'd like to know that the adults of my church 
would not wait to be told what to do in every little 
thing for the cause of Christ. 

7. I'd like to know that every adult in my church 









would defend the purity and maintain the peace of 
the church regardless of personal feelings or mo- 
tives. 

8. I'd like to know that every adult in my church 
keeps an active, personal prayer list for the lost or 
straying souls in the community. 

9. I'd like to be sure that every adult in my 
church is maintaining a family altar as well as pri- 
vate devotions every day. 

10. I'd like a higher sense of Christian morality 
among the adults of my congregation. 








A Notable Jubi 


THe Wor .p’s SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCATION IS CELE- 
brating this year its Golden Jubilee. The history of 
the Sunday -school movement antedates by at least a 
century the coérdination of its forces in this world- 
wide organization, but its great advance numerically 
and organically has been during the last half century. 

Among pioneers in the work of the Sunday school 
there are two outstanding names: Robert Raikes, the 
actual founder of the movement, and Lord Shaft- 
esbury, famous Christian statesman, who saw its 
immense possibilities as a spiritual and social force. 
These early leaders, however, hardly envisaged a 
world-embracing movement of forty million scholars 
and teachers, devoted to the systematic teaching and 
study of the Scriptures w herever there is an outpost 
of the Christian church. 

In its earliest expression the Sunday school was 
a home-missionary movement, groups of children 
being gathered from the streets, meeting in the open 
air or under any shelter available. In some distant 
lands it has much of the same characteristics today. 
But the Sunday-school movement has become both 
the foremost y ‘outh movement and the greatest mis- 
sionary enterprise on behalf of the childhood and 
youth of the world. On our own frontiers, and on 
the far-off frontiers of civ ilization, its measures are 
adjusted to the conditions surrounding those whom 
it seeks to reach. It adapts its ministry to ages rang- 
ing from infancy to adult vears, and there is such 
variety of method that spiritual conquests are as 
evident in the African forest and Indian bazaar as 
in the highly-organized schools of the great churches 
of Europe and America. 

The representatives of the World’s Sunday School 
Association are at work in all the great fields of the 
world, not scorning the more primitive measures 


*Chairman, North American Administrative Committee, World’s 
Sunday School Association. 
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By HUGH R. MONRO* 


when necessary, but always seeking to erect higher 
standards and to share with the more backward 
peoples the best fruits of our experience and 
methodology at home. 

There has been considerable reluctance in many 
quarters to depart from the traditional name of this 
Bible study movement, though increasing numbers 
feel the name “Bible School” represents the more 
accurate terminology. Various new functions, such 
as the vacation church school, and codperating 
relationships with public-school systems, serve to 
extend the activities of the Sunday school to other 
days of the week. There is general agreement 
among the leaders of these various agencies, how- 
ever, as to the central purpose of the whole move- 
ment, which from the earliest days has been to 
impart to childhood and youth a knowledge of the 
truths of the Scriptures. 

Looking back to the pioneer days of the Sunday 
school, it is difficult to understand how the growth 
of the church could have been maintained through 
generations without the impulse supplied by intel- 
lectually equipped and spiritually nourished youth. 
Possibly the answer to this enigma lies in the more 
effective spiritual training of children in the home 
in an era when home life was subject to fewer dis- 
tracting influences. At all events, few will dispute 
that in this modern day the Bible School is the most 
powerful ally both of the church and of the home, 
and men and women in all walks of life, who have 
succeeded in maintaining their spiritual ideals, unite 
in placing a high estimate upon the formative in- 
fluence of the Sunday school. Perhaps no instrumen- 
tality which now exists holds so much hope for a 
sadly discordant world. It is certain that the char- 
acter and conscience of the leadership of the next 
generation will be drawn from this center of in- 
fluence. The Luthers, the Wesleys, and Moodys 
may be already in the making. 
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Africa Calling 


—The Thirteenth World’s Sunday School Convention 


will be held in Durban, South Africa, July 22-28, 1940 


MANY PEOPLE THESE DAYS HAVE THEIR EYES UPON 
the continent of Africa. From Europe, envious eyes 
are turned in that direction by those who are eager 
to obtain a foothold in this continent of colonies. 
From centers of wealth, Africa is of interest, its 
vast mineral resources including gold, diamonds and 
copper. To the sportsman, Africa is the sanctuary 


in groups, both large and small, the mission stations 
of their respective denominations. 

South Africa is a land of great interest to travellers. 
Mountain playgrounds, wild life reserves, primitive 
native life, are but a few of the attractions. Kruger 
National Park is the world’s largest wild-life sanc- 
tuary, and within it are to be seen the king of the 


unsurpassed for wild life. To 
the tourist, the dark continent 
has many bright and shining 
spots, among which may be 
mentioned Victoria Falls, the 
world’s largest waterfall; the 
marvelous valleys of the Nile 
and the Congo; the fascinat- 
ing Zimbabwe ruins; the Val- 
ley of a Thousand Hills; 
Zululand; and a host of other 
attractions. 

But,to forty million Sunday- 
school pupils, Africa is calling 
for the entertainment of the 
Thirteenth World’s Sunday 
School Convention. This con- 
vention will be held in Dur- 
ban, South Africa, July 22-28, 
1940. It comes upon the 
insistent invitation of the 
South African National Sun- 
day School Association and 


Africa, known but a few years ago as the 
Dark Continent, is now numerically the most 
Christian continent of the non-Christian 
world. Protestant Christians number 8,638,- 
514; their children under fourteen years total 
2,616,890, and scholars enrolled in Sabbath- 
schools 2,087,989. The stronghold of Protes- 
tant Christianity is the Union of South 
Africa, where Durban is situated, and where 
Christians number 4,000,000 and their chil- 
dren 1,500,000. The old-established and highly 
organized religions of Asia are not here to 
impede progress, except in North Africa, 
Northern Nigeria, and areas of West and 
East Africa, where Islam offers an unyielding 
opposition to Christian penetration. Africa 
offers a unique opportunity for the formation 
of its youth and children, and thereby for 
influencing the future of the whole continent. 
The magnificence of the task and its great 
possibilities promote a rivalry not altogether 
without its uses between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant missions.—World Survey 


beasts in goodly numbers. In 
addition there are the hippo- 
potami, elephants, giraffes, 
zebras, antelopes, waterbucks 
—indeed nearly every species 
of wild life may be en- 
countered, with no fences or 
iron bars to intervene. It is a 
thrilling experience to come 
face to face with a huge black- 
maned lion, minus all barriers, 
but if the traveller conforms 
strictly to regulations he is as 
safe in Kruger Park as in the 
zoological gardens of the great 
cities. 

South African cities are most 
interesting. Johannesburg, the 
metropolis, is world-renowned 
because of its gold-mining in- 
dustry, and has a population 
of over half a million. Cape- 
town is the second city in 


allied organizations within co- Service. 

Operating churches. It will be 

the first representative world 

gathering of Christian leaders ever to assemble on 
the continent of Africa. 

The South African National Sunday School As- 
sociation, in extending the formal invitation, said: 
“This land of Livingstone, of Moffatt, and of 
Andrew Murray offers many natural attractions, 
and being on the threshold of the Great Dark Con- 
tnent, with its unknown millions waiting for the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, it is the strategic place for 
the next advance of the World’s Sunday School As- 


sociation.” It is significant that the year 1940 will 


mark the one hundredth anniversary of the de- 
parture for Africa of David Livingstone from his 
home in Blantyre, Scotland. The active codperation 
of foreign-mission boards has been enlisted to enable 
the delegates en route to and from Durban to visit 
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size. It is often called the 

“mother city” of South Africa, 

because it was the site of the 

earliest European settlement in the sub-continent. 
It is the legislative capital of the Union, while 
Pretoria is the administrative capital. Capetown is 
located at the base of beautiful Table Mountain, 
which makes a majestic background for the city 
and harbor with its summit 3,500 feet above the sea. 
Pretoria, the seat of the government except during 
the sessions of the Parliament, is an exceedingly 
graceful city. Its outstanding structure is the Union 
Building, constructed at a cost of a million and a 
quarter pounds. The gardens about this building 
and throughout the city are bowers of beauty. 
Pretoria’s jacaranda trees in bloom present a sight 
worth travelling many hundreds of miles to see. 
Both Pretoria and Kimberly are world-renowned 
because they are centers of the diamond mining 
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The Thirteenth World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention will meet in Durban, July 
22-28, 1940. The Convention 
theme will be 


GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD. 




















industry. From Pretoria mines has come the world’s 
largest diamond, now included in the British crown 
jewels. At Kimberly is the deepest hole ever dug 
by man, from which diamonds of fabulous worth 
have been taken. 
Port Elizabeth is another 
city of rare attraction. It is 
the Detroit of this land, the 
automobile metropolis, while 
its beaches make it also a 
favorite holiday resort. East 
London, not far distant, has 
likewise a host of admirers, 
with unsurpassed facilities for 
surf bathing. 
But the most brilliant of 
them all is Durban. This is 
the principal city of the 
province of Natal—the great- 
est seaport of all South Africa. 
It is also a very popular sea- 
side resort. The balmy breezes 
from across the Indian Ocean 
make its winter climate in 
July a center of attraction for 
all South Africa, as well as the 
Rhodesias and the Portuguese 
colonies. The normal popula- 
tion of Durban is a little more 
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than a quarter of a million, and there are frequently 
a hundred thousand guests to be found within 
the city. 

Despite the fact that it is a hundred miles from 
Capetown to Johannesburg and other distances are 
astounding to a visitor who has not examined his 
map carefully, mileage is of little concern because 
of the comforts and conveniences of South African 
government railways. Speedy and comfortable trains 
link closely together the busy cities and seaport gate- 
ways. Modern air liners help still further to lessen 
distances. But the South African trains are generally 
utilized by the tourists. The coaches, or carriages as 
they are usually designated, are provided with com- 
partments similar to the arrangement of English 
trains. Each compartment provides generous seat- 
ing accommodations for day travel while they can 
be quickly transformed with comfortable berths for 
night travel. Railroad tickets call for accommoda- 
tions for both day and night travel without addi- 
tional cost, except a moderate price charged for 
sterilized bedding. 

South Africa is awake to the possibilities attendant 
upon the coming of this World’s Sunday School 
Convention. Leaders in governmental, educational, 
and religious circles are working unitedly for its 
success. The local organization in Durban is headed 
by His Worship, the Mayor, Councillor Fleming 
Johnston. Sub-committees are at work, even at this 
early date making arrangements that are necessary 
for the entertainment of this convention. July is the 


Howick Falls, Natal 
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busy month in Durban. However, the local com- 
mittee, backed by the City Council in Durban, has 
guaranteed that every delegate who comes to the 
convention will have comfortable quarters in which 
to live, provided the local committee is notified in 
ample time concerning the date of arrival and other 
necessary details. Durban is well supplied with 
hotels of various types and with a range of at- 
tractive prices. 

The program for the convention is being pre- 
pared under the direction of a committee of which 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Dean of the Divinity School 
at Yale University, is serving as chairman. The 
morning sessions of the convention will be devoted 
primarily to the consideration of practical phases of 
work. The early hours will be spent in study groups 
in which attendance will be limited to those con- 
cerned with the various problems under considera- 
tion. The latter half of each morning will provide 
Opportunity for plenary sessions, where outstanding 
problems will be reviewed. Afternoon sessions will 
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Hotels on Beach Frontage, Durban 





feature glimpses into the various fields around the 
world. A period is being set aside also each after- 
noon for united worship. Evening sessions will 
present inspirational addresses and dramatic symbols 
of progress. 

The enrollment of delegates in North America 
for the Durban Convention has already begun. The 
International Council of Religious Education, the 
Religious Education Council of Canada, the various 
denominational boards of religious education, and 
the state and provincial councils of religious educa- 
tion have all had quotas assigned to them, the total 
of which approximate six hundred. The registration 
fee is five dollars for each delegate. General in- 
formation about the convention and concerning 
travel arrangements may be secured from the 
World’s Sunday School Association, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Africa bids the Sunday-school workers of the 
world “COME TO DURBAN IN 1940.” Leaders 
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Cenotaph and City Hall, 
Durban 





of forty million Sunday-school pupils are planning of this ecumenical movement—“Amidst the strife 
to respond. In these days of growing emphasis upon and bitter conflicts which prevail in many parts of 
the ecumenical church, it is well to note that the the world today, it becomes increasingly apparent 
World’s Sunday School Association, with the excep- that we must vastly extend, make more genuinely 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Association, is effective, and undergird more substantially the 
the oldest ecumenical organization. The official call Christian education of the world’s children and 
for the Durban Convention challenges the leaders youth.” 

















Our July Cover 





The little boy who looks at you so wistfully from the cover of this SURVEY lives just across 
the road from Mr. Gray’s Sunday-school chapel at Tiger Creek Cove, miles back in the heart of 
the hills of East Tennessee. It is children like this who must be reached by our work of Sunday 


School Extension. Mr. Gray’s work is the objective of the gifts of the Young People of our Church 
to the cause of Religious Education. 


The picture was taken by Miss Elizabeth K. Lynch, Secretary of Publicity for the Stewardship 
and Finance Committee, Atlanta, Georgia. 















The article in the June Survey, on which the Survey Round Table for July is based, was 
printed before the meeting of the General Assembly at Montreat in May. As adopted by the 
Assembly, a number of revisions were made in the text of this report.—EDIToR. 
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MIGRANTS ARE AS CLOSE TO YOU AS YOUR KITCHEN! 
Possibly you never thought about it but, for many 
years, migrant laborers have been gathering the 
fruits and vegetables that eventually reached your 
kitchen, either fresh or canned. These wandering 
workers have made a material contribution to the 
life of our country,—a contribution little recog- 
nized and still less appreciated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen. Is it not strange that so many of 
us know nothing about migrants? Not only do 
they come as close as our kitchens, because we are 
consumers, but geographically, also, they come close 
home to us all, for every state but little Rhode 
Island needs migrant laborers for cultivating and 
harvesting, or packing and canning its crops. The 
number needed varies greatly in different states, 
from 88,000 a month in California, to a few hundred 
in the smaller states, but you can see that the prob- 
lem of migrant labor is of national importance. It 
is significant that a national, religious organization 
was the pioneer in attempting a constructive ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Nineteen years ago, the Council of Women for 
Home Missions learned of the tragic plight of these 
wandering families, through a survey made by the 
Interchurch World Movement. The women felt 


*Mrs. J. Henry Callister, of the Council of Women for Home 
Missions. The Southern Presbyterian Church is one of the co- 
Operating denominations. 





Helping carry the family load 


JULY 1939 


Have You Thanked the Migrants? 


By JENNIE C..CALLISTER* 





“Home” for a while 


that something must be done, at least for the many 
thousands of neglected children. In the summer of 
1920, the beginning was made in four states—Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 
Eight employers had agreed to furnish some kind 
of building, with running water near-by. Plenty 
of scrubbing, whitewash, curtains, and bright pic- 
tures transformed the barns and old shacks into 
“Council Centers.” Parents and employers alike 
soon discovered the great advantages of having the 
little children cared for while older members of 
the family worked in fields or cannery. 

From that small beginning, the work has grad- 
ually grown until the Council has over 50 projects 
in 12 states. The work varies in character because 
the migrant situation is different in different areas. 
In many states in the east, the work is seasonal, and 
workers can return to their homes for the winter. 
In the west, there are crops somewhere every month 
in the year, and thousands of families have become 
permanent migrants. A year’s “cycle of crops” has 
developed now in the east, and, consequently, a 
group of permanent migrants. 

In areas where employment is seasonal, the 
Council maintains centers during the harvesting 
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period. Small babies are cared for, bathed, fed, and 


dressed in clean garments. (In one center last 
summer, of the 54 children there were 15 babies 
under a year and a half!) Little children learn how 
to play and how to keep clean, are given Christian 
training and lessons in good citizenship. A whole- 
some lunch is served at noon—for many of them, 
the only good meal of the day. Evening programs 
of recreation are developed for the older boys and 
girls and young people who might otherwise find 
anti-social or even immoral ways of spending their 
evenings. Sometimes on Sunday the Council 
workers conduct the only religious services for all 
ages. On the tobacco plantations in Connecticut, 
where few families are employed but rather many 
young people, a varied recreational program has 
been dev eloped. In 1932, one young man demon- 
strated what could be done by organizing whole- 
some sports and competitive games. The grower 
was skeptical at first, but so successful was that first 
year’s experiment that eventually 18 play leaders 
were kept busy on ten plantations. The growers 
gladly pay a large share of the expense for the 
summer’s program. 

In the west, the Council’s work is different. 
Nurses are provided on a year-round basis. Each 
nurse serves several camps, caring for injuries and 
accidents, arranging for hospital care, and often 
“officiating” at the arrival of a new baby. She 
changes location when the migrant population 
shifts. At first, the permanent communities, the 
growers, and the county authorities were skeptical— 
at times almost hostile—but the nurses, with their 
efficiency and their Christian spirit of devotion, soon 
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The first group for “wash- 
up” at a migrant center 
conducted by the Council 
of Women for 

Home Missions 


silenced all doubters. 
In one area, the local 
physician said that the 
mortality rate had been 
cut 60% in one sea- 
son! Employers now 
contribute to nurses’ 
salaries, health agencies codperate wholeheartedly, 
and local church groups accept a share of respon- 
sibility. The nurse, in addition to strictly ‘ ‘pro- 
fessional” duties, often finds time to tell Bible stories 
to children, to hold a little informal “Sunday school 
on any day of the week, and to bind up the 
broken-hearted.” 

Many changes have taken place since the Coun- 
cil of Women first began its work for migrants. 
The problem has become increasingly acute. De- 
mand by the public for out-of-season fruits and 
vegetables has increased. (How few of us thought 
of serving strawberries and fresh peas in January, 
20 years ago!) Because of this demand, there is an 
increase in large-scale commercialized farming 
which requires large numbers of workers for short 
periods of time. Added to the normal supply 
needed, there are thousands of families who have 
“hit the road” because of drought and dust storms 
in the “dust bowl” area of the mid-west—victims 
of circumstances beyond their control. 

This great influx of workers naturally lowers 
wages, which are already far too low. A govern- 
ment survey revealed that some whole families 
have a total annual income of not more than $200. 
To secure enough for bare subsistence, mothers 
must work and children, too, must add their mite. 
-Many children of seven work in the “stoop crops,” 
and tots of five can pick up nuts or spread fruit on 
drying trays which they are barely tall enough to 
reach. 

Some of the “recent” migrants have owned their 
own farms, some have been tenant farmers, some 
were share croppers. The majority of them are 
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Anglo-Americans, so that instead of migrants be- 
ing largely Mexicans, Filipinos, Chinese, Italians, 
Poles, Lithuanians, as was formerly true, a large 
proportion, some say as high as 90%, are now native 
Americans. Migrant groups remain inter-racial, 
however. In one cannery, it was discovered that 28 
nationalities were represented among the workers. 

Another factor which makes the problem acute 
is the increasing use of labor-saving machinery. Be- 
cause of it, many have been “pushed” from farms, 
and those who fled from the “dust bowl,” hoping 
to return some day, are all too likely to find that, 
in the meantime, machines have largely displaced 
man-power on the farms. Thus, families that have 
formerly been settled in their way of life, join the 
great army of permanent wanderers. 

Another change that can be seen in comparison 
with the early days of the Council’s “trail blazing,” 
is that federal and state agencies are becoming “mi- 
grant conscious.” In some states, the Council was 
the first to point out the need and to demonstrate 
what could be done. Now, there is much construc- 
tive work being done by other agencies. There is 
still need, however, for the distinctly Christian type 
of work. There is, fortunately, greater codperation 
on the part of Christian churches. In the early 
days of the work, only seven denominations were 
helping—now, 15 of the 23 constituent Boards con- 
tribute to this work. 

Such a task as this leads to ever-widening oppor- 
tunities. Within a few weeks, appeals have come 
to the Council to open centers in seven new places 
in the east. For some time, it has been evident that, 
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Grandmothers East and West. 
Left—Grandmother 87 picking cran- 


Right—Grandmother 78 in the Texas 
cotton fields. When the cotton was at 
its peak she picked as much as any 
able-bodied man in camp. 


in addition to the nursing service in the west, a 
new type of program was imperative. The Council 
of Women, with the help of the men in the Home 
Missions Council, is entering now upon this new 
phase of work for the migrant family. Religious 
leadership is sadly needed. Local churches, as a 
rule, do not welcome migrants, and the migrants 
themselves are shy about attending—as one woman 
said, “We all need religion but we can’t go get it 
in these clothes.” Many of them have been church 
members in “better days,” belonging to various de- 
nominations. It seems wise for religious work to be 
carried on by an_ inter-denominational agency. 
“Teams” of three will be provided—a minister, his 
wife, who has experience in religious education, and 
a trained nurse. They will stay in one camp long 
enough to organize religious and health programs 
and to develop some leadership within the group. 
The period devoted to one camp will be determined 
by conditions, but the “team” will work in more 
than one camp—they will be migrants, too! Thus 
will be developed an “itinerant Christian ministry” 
on behalf of the churches of America. One team 
has been decided upon. Several teams are desper- 
ately needed. It is hoped to have at least three this 
vear. 
’ There are stories of human pathos behind the 
piles of crisp vegetables and bright fruits from 
which you make your selection, and the gay and 
gleaming cans on the grocers’ shelves. 

“Special on spinach today, Madam,” the veg- 
etable man says. That’s good news—a saving for 
the family budget and plenty of vitamins for the 





children. But the vegetable man doesn’t say, prob- 
ably doesn’t know, that the folks who picked the 
spinach never have enough money for a “family 
budget” and seldom have enough to eat. 

“I never saw fresh tomatoes so cheap in mid- 
winter before,” you remark, at your dinner table 
some night. But does any one remind you of little 
Tommy who knows nothing of times and seasons 
except in terms of crops, so that, when asked where 
he was born, he replied, “I was borned in toma- 
toes!”” (Which might be almost literally true!) 

Many stories could be told to illustrate the hu- 
man price that is paid in order that our families may 
be well fed. Surely we should all feel grateful to 
the migrants for their contribution to our daily 
lives. 

How can you thank the migrants? The answer is 
simple. You can share in the projects carried on by 
our Home Missions Councils. 

Send supplies for some center—toys, wash cloths, 
tooth paste, pictures, sewing kits, clothing! 

Make cash contributions to make possible the 
nursing service in the west, and to open even more 
centers where we may save some of the wandering 
children of America to be useful citizens instead 


of potential delinquents. Help by your gifts in de- 
veloping the new program for families. 

Talk migrants to your friends. To do this intelli- 
gently, you will need more information than the 
facts in this article. Be sure to read 

They Starve that We May Eat (35¢) a booklet of 
valuable facts and striking pictures. 


Order some of the following: 

A Leader’s Guide—to be used with above 
booklet 

“On Trek with the Migrants”—program with 
dialogue based on “They Starve that We 
May Eat” 

“Around the Calendar with the Crops”’— 
human interest stories told in first person. 
May be used as a project and program 
for children 

Three Plays: 
“A Day at a Migrant Center” 
“Mrs. Shott and Her Family in Tomatoes” 
“Nomad Neighbors” (3 acts) 

“Hopin’ for the Best” 


Order from the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—June 1, 1938 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—June 1, 1939 


Decrease for two months 


$25,918.88 
.. 19,764.42 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—June 1, 1938..... 


$5,219.08: 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—June 1, 1939 


Decrease for two months 


$1,827.43 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—June 1, 1938. . 


$14,534.91 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—June 1, 1939 


Decrease for two months... 


$ 4,011.05 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1938—June 1, 1938 
Receipts—April 1, 1939—June 1, 1939 


Decrease for two months 


51,873.31 
$24,191.61 
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GAMBLING IS CONTRARY TO THE SPIRIT OF BROTHER- 
hood because it is motivated by covetousness—the 
desire for that which is our brother’s. As Herbert 
Spencer says, “It is a kind of action by which pleas- 
ure is obtained at the cost of pain to another.” The 
fact that it is the result of mutual agreement does not 
change the principle. The loser gives up what he 
has lost, not from any love of the winner, but be- 
cause he took a chance in the hope of winning some- 
thing; it is a sort of reciprocal 
covetousness; each wants 
something from the other 
without paying for it, and 
they enter into an agreement 
to decide by chance whose 
covetous desire shall be grati- 
fied. Two wrong motives do 
not make a right act. It is the 
very opposite of a gift; our 
Lord said, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” but 
no gambler ever said, “It is 
more blessed to lose than to 
win.” There can be no gam- 
bling between men who truly 
love each other; they cannot 
take from each other, they 
cannot seek pleasure at the cost of pain to another, 
nor covet each other’s money. They would rather 
share than gamble. 

Gambling is thus a form of stealing, for it is seek- 
ing to get something from another without paying 
for it in goods or service. It is stealing by mutual 
agreement, but it is still stealing, and it proceeds 
from the same motive. Duelling is murder by mutual 
agreement, but the whole world recognizes that it is 
not less truly murder. So gambling is not less truly 
stealing because it is by mutual agreement. 

Gambling is also a sin against God, because it is 
contrary to the spirit of stewardship. It is contrary 
to the principle of the stewardship of money. The 
gambler says, “My money is mine to do with as I 
like; if I want to gamble it away, that’s my affair.” 
But a man’s money is not his; it is God’s, and he is 
only the trustee. He may not do with it as he likes; 
he must use it in a constructive, brotherly way and 
to God’s glory. Some day he will be brought to 
account for his use of that money. It is common to 
read of a bank cashier or some other person in a 
place of financial trust “borrowing” the funds com- 
mitted to him to gamble in the hope of recouping 
previous losses. That is a scandalous misuse of the 


port states: 
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What's Wrong with Gambling 


The Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Co. conducted a recent survey into the 
gambling conditions existing in this country 
and has estimated that this form of amuse- 
ment costs the citizens of the country seven 
billion dollars yearly. 

The survey indicated that half of America’s 
gambling is of the petty variety, such as slot 
machines, numbers game, punch board, bank 
night, pinball machines, bingo, etc. The re- 


“In good times, John Doe gambles because 
he has plenty of spending money. In bad 
times, he gambles because he is more than 
ever anxious to get something for nothing.” is sin. 





money of others, a scandalous abuse of stewardship. 
But every gamble is just as truly an abuse of steward- 
ship; it is misusing that which belongs to God. 

But it is a deeper sin than that, for gambling is 
contrary to the principle of the stewardship of life. 
The stewardship of life means that each man has a 
service to render society, under God, and as he 
renders that service is entitled to a return from so- 
ciety for the provision of his needs. “From every 
man according to his ability, 
to every man according to his 
need.” But no man is entitled 
to a return from society ex- 
cept as he contributes, accord- 
ing to his ability, to the sum 
total of social wealth, material 
and spiritual, Gambling runs 
directly counter to this basic 
principle. It is an attempt to 
get a return from society 
without making any contribu- 
tion. It is a desire to get 
“something for nothing,” and 
that desire is not only folly, it 


It may seem a little silly to 
apply these principles to 
“pitching pennies.” But principles apply in small 
things as well as in great. If it is wrong to gamble 
with large sums, it is wrong to gamble with pennies. 
We see that clearly enough in stealing. The boy 
who “snitches” an apple from the grocery store 
may protest, “Aw, nobody’ll miss it!” And that is 
true enough, but it is stealing just the same. So the 
fact that no one will lose very much “pitching 
pennies” must not be allowed to obscure the more 
important fact that it is gambling and contrary to 
the principles of brotherhood and stewardship. 

It may be objected that a great deal of business 
violates, in spirit, these same principles. Many a 
man is in business seeking to take business away 
from another man, seeking profit in such a way that 
it will mean loss to his competitors. He is in busi- 
ness, not as a “public servant,” but frankly to make 
money; he is not concerned with the question of 
whether he is rendering society a service which 
warrants the profit he is making. The “profit mo- 
tive,” divorced from brotherhood and stewardship 
and service, is only too prominent in modern busi- 
ness. But this does not justify gambling; it con- 
demns that spirit of business. If our condemnation 

(Continued on page 307) 
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Bible Lectures 


At the Assembly’s Training School 
1938-1939 


By LAURENCE F. KINNEY, Pu.D.* 


DURING THE PAST SESSION AT THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
bly’s Training School, the regular lecture series 
consisted of six related addresses on the Bible. 

The committee which planned this series recog- 
nized two current tendencies: First, there is a serious 
neglect of the Bible, resulting in a general lack of 
knowledge of its teachings both among adults and 
youth. This is .attested by objective tests which 
have been applied recently in schools, and it is ap- 
parent to the observer w vho recognizes that home 
and school have increasingly allowed the Bible to be 
crowded from their programs. There is, on the 
other hand, a resurgence of interest in the Bible, 
indicating that wistful humanity seeks some solid 
ground to stand on. In considering the lectures, we 
shall find a clue to this renewed interest. To have a 
part in correcting a neglect of the Scriptures, and to 
catch step with a tendency to set them in the focus 
of human attention, were factors determining the 
decision to project this series. Lying back of these 
factors of immediate interest is the fact of the 
Bible’s relevancy for every age, due to the nature 
of the Scriptures which meet persistent human 
needs. 

T. S. Eliot has stated that the greatest distinction 
among men is that which exists between those who 
recognize and those who do not recognize that God 
has spoken to men. In this series of lectures there 
was a clear recognition of the great difference it 
makes in life to have the Word of God. And there 
was the urgent insistence that this Word among us 
may make vastly more difference when by wise and 
practical w ays it is urged upon and applied to the 
lives of men. 


The following lectures were delivered in this 
series: 


The Bible’s Word of Hope and Power for the 
World Today 
Rev. J. J. Murray, D.D., Lexington, Virginia 
Archaeology’s Testimony to the Truthfulness of 
the Scriptures 
Rev. Harold F. Branch, D.D., Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama 


*Rev. Laurence F. Kinney, Ph.D., is Professor of English Bible 
in the General Assembly’s Training School. 
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Revelation and Its Culmination in Jesus Christ 
Rev. H. B. Blakely, Th.D., D.D., Staunton, Vir- 
inia 
The Function of the Bible in Relation to Litera- 
ture 
Rev. Howard T. Kuist, Ph.D., Richmond, Vir- 
inia © 
Biblical Content in Religious Education 
Rev. P. H. Carmichael, Ph.D., D.D., Richmond, 
Virginia 
The Bible as a Means of Grace 
Rev. Andrew W. Blackwood, D.D., Princeton, 
New Jersey 


In endeavoring to report on this series it will be 
useful to omit references to particular lectures and 
focus on the great emphases which related them. 
The first of these we may distinguish as 


The Need of the Bible’s Message for Our Day 


The “Acids of Modernity” have caused a break- 
down of authority which is notorious in our age. 
They have inv aded every department of our life, 
breaking our traditions and the normal habit pat- 
terns in terms of which we have been accustomed 
to act. In general we are likely to fear this tendency, 
for it makes right action difficult because the bases 
of action are uncertain or entirely lacking. How- 
ever, certain interpreters of history tell us that 
such a period of breakdown of thought-molds must 
always precede a great advance in understanding and 
manner of life. 

Having witnessed in our day a breakdown of 
authority, we may be at the threshold of a period 
in which we can recognize values arising from the 
breakdown of unworthy sanctions. And although 
much of the good went into eclipse along with the 
unworthy, there is clearly a call arising from deep- 
seated sources today for a basis of authority for 
thought and a standard of action which is unfail- 
ing. This is consequently a great day for the Book 
which alone carries the final authority concerning 
the truth men need to live by. 

It is clear that an authoritative basis of action 
for man cannot come from man himself, because 
what is required is a standard which measures man 
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and his behavior. Such a standard can come only 
from a Being above us, that is God. God measures 
us, finds us wanting, and extends us grace to bring 
us to the standard of what man ought to be. All 
this is simply to recognize what we are, viz., men, 
not gods. We are creatures dependent upon the 
Creator, and all our arrogance of assuming we have 
no need of God has not freed us fromi that need. 
But now we need it more because of our very 
desertion of Him. This is why the Bible bears the 
gladdest tidings ever told to men; that is, that the 
God whom man deserts is on the pathway seeking 


man. 


The Assurance That the Bible Is the Word 
of God 


This assurance comes from the recognition of 
three lines of testimony. The first of these is Jesus’ 
sanction of the Old Testament and His authority 
communicated to the writers of the New Testament. 
Jesus Himself is the supreme revelation of God, and 
it is appropriate that the written records which 
communicate to us God’s self-revelation should 
carry the authority of Jesus. 

A second line of evidence is external testimony 
to truthworthiness of the Scriptures. In our series, 
the particular witness of archaeological records was 
considered. This was done within the limits of one 
lecture and was therefore in the nature of a survey 
of the findings of experts rather than a critical eval- 
uation of specific discoveries. 

A third consideration is the testimony of the 
Spirit. The Bible is the Word of God not merely 
for the generation to which it was first communi- 


cated, but as men receive its teachings today these 
truths find us, and as God’s Spirit witnesses with 
our spirits we realize that we have to do with God. 


Practical Uses of the Bible 

The interest of this series was primarily practical. 
It was recognized therefore that the message of the 
Book is first of all a message of salvation. Both the 
evangelistic motive and method arise from its pages. 
This was set in contrast to every lesser “solution” 
of the world’s needs. , 

Biblical material is the classic source for all re- 
ligious education. To be sure, extra-Biblical ma- 
terials are useful for illustrative purposes, but they 
take their point of departure from the great Biblical 
teachings. And Biblical teachings constitute the 
normative Christian experiences which measure the 
degree of one’s religious development and the 
health of his religious experiences. In the world of 
nature and history we trace the effects of the finger 
of God, but in the Scriptures we deal with God 
directly. 

The Bible as a means of grace becomes to the 
Christian a very personal book. Since the heart of 
the Christian life is essentially a personal relation- 
ship with Jesus, and the Bible plays such a unique 
role in leading us along the paths that bring us re- 
peatedly into His presence, it is the indispensable 
Book. 

The chief stricture of our series was the limita- 
tion of application of Christian principles to specific 
problems of life. But perhaps this defines a whole 
new series for another year, for the Bible is also an 
inexhaustible book. 





Transplanted— 


From Home to Lands Afar 


By MARGARET WILSON* 


THE BOAT DOCKED IN THE EARLY MORNING. PAas- 
sengers hurried here and there, getting the last- 
minute things done in preparation for landing in the 
city to which they had come. To many of them, 
eager for adventure, this was an opportunity to 
which they had looked forward for many years. 
Here were new thrills, new sights, new friends. But 
to one among that large group it was more than 
that. He knew there would be adventure, thrilling 





“Miss Margaret Wilson is Associate in Foreign Mission Education 
with the Foreign Mission Committee. 
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experiences, beautiful and unusual scenery, strange 
new customs, but for none of these had he come. 
He had been sent. 


Anticipation and eagerness characterized his very 
expression. Only a year before he had faced defi- 
nitely his own responsibility as a Christian in view 
of conditions described by a missionary he had 
heard. He had realized then that to him the great- 
est challenge for service to God and to mankind had 
been met by the missionary. He had talked it over 
with Christ just as he would with a friend. His col- 
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leagues had told him he was wasting his talents, 
losing his great opportunity for becoming an in- 
fluential and successful surgeon in a large hospital 
in America. But he had been firm. He had been 
surprised to find out that he needed all those fine 
recommendations his superiors could give him, all 
the preparation he had, even his extended experience 
in the hospital, to be accepted by the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions. This assured him 
that his colleagues on the field would be men equally 
well prepared. He was glad. They would be work- 
ing at times with all the odds against them—poor 
equipment, inadequate appropriation, and the con- 
fusion of a strange language and strange customs. 
But the handicaps would make the need seem 
greater. It would demand their best. 

These thoughts were in his mind as he stood in 
line waiting to go down the gangplank. Christ was 
counting on him to help bring relief to the suffer- 
ing people of this land. He also expected him to 
tell them of the One who could say, “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” as well as “Rise, take up thy bed, and 
walk.” He found it hard to wait his turn, so eager 
was he to go into this strange land, his adopted 
home. He felt alone though not lonely. He seemed 
already to sense the nearness of the One who had 
said, “Go... and lo, 1 am with you.” 

It was for him a great moment. Down the gang- 
plank he walked—a stranger in a foreign land—a 
promising young surgeon, recognized in his pro- 
fession, splendid representative of his Church, and 
ambassador to the King who said, “Whosoever of 
you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all,” and 
“T am among you as he that serveth.” 

Similar to this has been the experience of every 
missionary of our Church. For each one has had to 
leave his home, with all the associations of home 
and friends, fragrant with tender memories, and go 
out to an unknown environment. Just as flowers 
in our gardens are often uprooted and transplanted 
only to enhance the beauty and fragrance of an- 
other garden, so these builders and makers of homes 
in God’s world leave voluntarily the familiar and 
comfortable environment, and with the love of 
Christ in their hearts go out to build little homes in 
faraway places where a Christian home is like an 
oasis in a desert—a garden of God transplanted. 

It is not easy. There are tremendous difficulties 
involved. Suppose no one around you understood 
a word you said! Suppose you did not know how 
to count the coins you had received in exchange for 
your perfectly good American money and you 
could not understand the grocer or the butcher 
who tried to tell you how much of this strange 
money you owed him! Suppose you were suddenly 
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required to buy supplies for several months in ad- 
vance because only three or four times a year could 
you get supplies of groceries! Suppose you received 
your mail only once a week. Suppose you had to 
teach your children because there was no school for 
them in the town in which you lived. (Many of 
our missionary mothers have to teach their chil- 
dren, though some of our stations now maintain a 
central school for missionaries’ children.) Suppose 
there were none of the modern conveniences in your 
home. Suppose you had to go on an evangelistic 
itinerating trip and carry supplies for three weeks, 
staying in native homes and adjusting your house- 
keeping thereto. 

The following excerpts from letters from some 
of our newest missionaries give us some insight into 
the adjustments our missionaries make to their new 
environments, and of the joys and thrills connected 
with them: 


“My husband and I counted the other day and found that 
we had moved 14 times in six months. It almost sounds like 


, an endurance record. Since we last wrote you we have been 


living at a sanatoria, not because we were ill, but because we 
found there the most comfortable temporary living quarters 
available in Garanhuns. At present we are living in the home 
of the director of our school, 75 de Novembro, as he is in 
the States. We are expecting to live here until January, when 
we will go to Agnes Erskine in Recife for the coming 
school term. This home is lovely. At present the trees on 
the grounds are bearing lemons, oranges, grapefruit, 
mamaoes, and mangos. The interior of the house is com- 
fortable, but often we have unwelcome visitors—fleas, 
scorpions, tarantulas, spiders, lizards, ants, roaches, flies, and 
once a small snake.” 
* a * 

“I think we might entitle this first letter ‘Six months of 
Stuttering Through.’ And still we stammer on. But little by 
little (sometimes less and less) we are learning to use irregu- 
lar Portuguese verbs, and at the same time maintain our self- 
respect. I assure you it is a difficult task to do both at the 
same time. But even after you’ve learned your verbs you 
still have the problem of gender. To call a map ‘she’ or a 
street ‘he’ is totally disastrous to your grammatical prestige. 
We were told at the beginning we must grow into the lan- 
guage. Now we believe it.” 

* @ * 


“You have often heard of people ‘going to the dogs,’ but 
I'll wager this is the very first time you knew anyone who 
‘went to the ducks!” Yes, we are really living in Patos (which 
means ‘ducks’),and one glance out of our streaming window- 
pane would indicate that the town was well-named! When 
and if the sun emerges and we can go out again, I am going 
to observe carefully to see if the barefoot half of our 
populace has webbed toes—they could use them to advan- 
tage this morning! So, with the ‘Sloops’ becoming pastors 
of the ‘Ducks’ in the beginning of the rainy season, we feel 
that everything is quite in order! 

“We were all packed for Patos, but wanted to have a week 
of fellowship with our friends before leaving our first 
Brazilian home. Great was our delight over the arrival of the 
Lanes, but as to Patos—‘there was no room for them in the 
inn.’ There was not a house available and not even room 
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iotel, so we stayed poised for flight for two long 


in the | : ; be 
months, living out of suitcases and momentarily awaiting the 


telegram which would advise us to come. Under those uncer- 
tain circumstances, we continued our studies as best we 
could, and, as our thoughts constantly turned toward our 


prospective home, we came to earnestly desire to begin our 
setvice, in spite of our natural sense of inadequacy in the 
language. It was finally decided that Stephen should go to 
Patos and preach twice a month, so I accompanied him on 
the first trip. We loved it! We made 26 visits and thought 
of every one we met as ‘our’ people. We got along so well 
with our thick tongues and stumbling words, and were so 
impressed with the great need which we saw all around us, 
that we made a renewed effort to find some place to live— 
and finally succeeded. 

“On the map, Patos looks like a fly speck surrounded by 
air! It makes you lonely just to look at it. Patos is sixty 
miles from a railroad, so we had to come by truck or ox 
cart. We came by truck, and how dusty and dirty we were 
by the time we arrived with all of our worldly possessions 
(including a rose in a bottle, which I had brought along to 
brighten our hotel rooms). I had always thought of hotel life 
as a very undesirable arrangement, for more than a few days, 
but we have two rooms and have arranged them very com- 
fortably. Being a ‘plain dirt farmer,’ I even have little potted 
plants all over the lavatory in our living room, much to the 
interest and amusement of all our callers.” 


* * * 


“Greetings to you all from the Land of the Rising Sun! 
How I wish that each one of you might be sharing with me 
the thrill of first impressions and first experiences in this 
most beautiful of countries. 

“It is easy to love the people of Japan. They are so 
courteous and smiling and brave, and so utterly helpless in 
the present situation. The children are adorable, with their 
shining black hair, sparkling eyes, and bright smiles. 

“There are many things to which it is difficult to become 
accustomed. One is the fact that all traffic moves to the left 
instead of to the right. I still find myself waiting on the 
wrong side of the street for buses and trolleys! Another is 
the experience of always being an object of curiosity. A 


foreigner has no trouble getting attention anywhere—and 
the taller one is, the more attention one attracts! Another 
is the utter helplessness of being unable to ask questions, to 
read signs, or to give directions as to where you want to 
go or what you want to do. The people are very kind about 
helping a ‘dumb foreigner,’ however, and if one looks ‘lost’ 
enough, someone who can speak English always comes to 
the rescue. 





“The language study is fascinating. We all feel as though 


we are back in primary school again, but we enjoy it. We 
are given one word at a time, with a picture to illustrate it. 
The teacher repeats this word, then we say it over and 
over and over until we cannot forget it. We are beginning 
to learn to write the characters—of which there is no end! 


“There are so many things that I should like to tell you, 


but I shall spare you now until my next epistle! I do want 
to say, though, that, of all the experiences, the greatest for 
a new missionary is the realization in a deeper and fuller 
sense of the truth of Christ’s words, ‘/ am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world?” 


* * * 


In the last statement is contained the secret of the 


why of it all. In obedience to Christ they go—not 
lonely, though alone. Wherever they go, deserts 
do blossom as the rose. Transplanted—from home to 
lands afar, our missionaries build their homes and 
dedicate them to the service of Christ and His king- 
dom. To them come the sad, the discouraged, the 
lonely, seeking the friendly counsel of the mission- 
ary who keeps “open house” to foreigners and 


natives alike, “a shadow of a rock in a weary land.” 
Students gather in many of them for English, Bible, 


and cooking classes. Sokolsky, who was for 20 
years star correspondent in China for newspapers 
in New York, London and Tokyo, said, in speaking 
of the influence of missionaries, that if they did 


nothing but establish Christian homes their “work 
would be worth while. 





Robert Edward Magill 


(Continued from page 291) 
what character, ability, and effort can achieve, and how one 
consecrated individual in a key position can multiply his 
influence many times.” 


The News-Leader, heading its editorial, “A Great 
Executive,” wrote: 
“So modest was Robert Edward Magill, and so absorbed 
in his work, that only death brought to general public at- 
tention his remarkable labors as Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 
Few careers more notable than that covered by our obituary 
of him yesterday have been recorded in the field of church 
publication. Like abilities devoted to commercial publishing 
would have brought him a fortune. Progressive, sound of 
Judgment, bold but economical, and possessed of a singularly 
accurate sense of the Church’s requirements for periodicals, 


Mr. Magill laid foundations that are as solid today as when 
he retired in 1934.” 
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What's Wrong with Gambling 


(Continued from page 303) 


of gambling strikes a blow at some kinds of busi- 
ness, we must not “pull our punches”; what’s wrong 
is wrong, whether public opinion justifies it or not. 
If gambling is sin, as we have seen that it is, then 
Christians must avoid it with all circumspectness. 
Above all, churches and Christian organizations must 
avoid money-raising schemes which involve in any 
way the element of gambling. When the church has 
cleaned up its own yard, and Christians have clear 
moral convictions on the subject, then we can at- 
tack with greater liberty the plague of gambling 
in society. 
—Rev. BANEs ANDERSON in The Pres- 
byterian. Used by permission. 

















Evangelical Progress in Brazil 


By PHILIP S. LANDES* 





Bible School, Patrocinio, Minas 


BRAZIL IS A LAND OF GREAT POSSIBILITIES AND GREAT 
opportunities. Among the countries of South 
America, this republic occupies the first place in 
territorial extent, population, and natural resources. 
It is larger than the United States (exclusive of 
Alaska), covering half the map of South America. 

Within its bounds are vast tracts of undeveloped 
land available for the support of human life. The 
greater part of the world’s supply of coffee is grown 
in Brazil, which could, if necessary, furnish the 
world with cotton and foodstuffs such as manioc, 
corn, rice, beans, cacao, sugar, tropical fruits and 
many other agricultural products. 

Brazil possesses abundant water-power, vast 
forests, extensive grazing fields, immense deposits 
of iron and manganese, rubber of the best quality, 
many medicinal plants, and a great variety of other 
natural products. These vast resources, still mostly 
undeveloped, are an indication of the great future 
which lies before the greatest of our sister republics 
in the Western Hemisphere. Brazil has a population 
of forty-five million, but, if it were as densely popu- 
lated as the State of New Jersey, it would contain 
a population of more than a billion and six hundred 
million people. 

A question of vital importance to all of the Amer- 
ican republics, as well as to all Christians, is this: 


*Mr. Landes is a missionary of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
since 1912, and is stationed at Sao Paulo. 
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Will Brazil, the greatest of all 
Latin American countries, re- 
main democratic, or will she 
join the “totalitarian states,” 
placing nationalism above 
God and freedom of wor- 
ship? The peace and pros- 
perity of the entire Western 
Hemisphere may depend on 
Brazil’s decision. In deter- 
mining the issue, evangelical 
Christianity may be a decisive 
factor, judged from the role 
that Protestantism has played 
and is playing in the life of 
the Brazilian people. 

When, a century ago, Pro- 
testant missions began their 
work in Brazil, the people 
had practically no knowl- 
edge of the Bible and its saving truths. For three 
hundred years the Bible had been an unknown 
book to her people. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the religion of the people consisted in the formal 
performance of religious rites and ceremonies, 
devoid of spirituality or vital regenerating power. 
The dominant religion had left the great mass of the 
people illiterate, superstitious, and spiritually desti- 
tute. With the advent of Protestant missions, this 
situation began to be changed. 

As soon as Protestant missionaries landed in 
Brazil, they began distributing the Scriptures and 
preaching the saving truths which they contain. 
Thus a new era dawned for the people. From the 
independence of Brazil in 1822 to the year 1936 
about ten million copies of the Scriptures or portions 
of them were distributed by national workers and 
missionaries. ; 

The Rev. Ashbel G. Simonton, the first Presby- 
terian missionary to Brazil, began work in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1859. He was a man of broad vision and 
statesmanship and laid solid foundations for the de- 
velopment of a strong national Church. The plan 
adopted for the development of the work followed 
the lines of the missionary purpose: to win men to 
Christ, to train them for Christian service, and to 
organize them into churches which should become 
self-propagating, self-supporting, and self-govern- 
ing. After eighty years of work, there is a strong 
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national Church, carrying on its work independently 
of foreign control and support. 

The beginnings of missionary work in Brazil were 
characterized by the conversion of individuals who 
formed the nucleus of the church. Among those 
won to Christ in this period was a Roman Catholic 
priest, Rev. Jose Manoel da Conceigao, who was 
attracted to evangelical Christianity by the honesty 
of the members of the new sect. He was the first 
Protestant minister to be ordained in Brazil, became 
4 tireless itinerant evangelist, and traveled over great 
areas in Southern Brazil. 

At Jandira, in the State of Sao Paulo, there is a 
fitting memorial to this consecrated evangelist, in 
the form ofa college which is training candidates 
for the gospel ministry. At present this school has 
some sixty students, nearly all of whom expect to 
preach the gospel to their own people, after com- 
pleting their training in the theological seminary. 

Rev. Carvalho Brago, the father of Erasmo Braga, 
was first led to examine the claims of evangelical 
Christianity when, as a clerk in a store, he read what 
was on a leaf which had been torn from a Bible to 
be used as wrapping paper. This led to his con- 
version, and later he did a great work as a preacher 
and as the translator of Davis’ Bible Dictionary. His 
scholarly son, Rev. Erasmo Braga, became an inter- 
nationally known religious leader in the evangelical 
world and presided at the Congress of Christian 
Work at Montevideo in 1925. 

There have been many remarkable instances of 
the transforming power of the gospel in Brazil. We 
tell of but two men of recent times. 

When gospel work was begun in the State of 
Matto Grosso, a young man heard the preaching of 
the Word of God, for the first time, as he lay 
drunk in the gutter outside the preaching hall in 
Rosario Oeste. The gospel message, as it was sung 
and preached, touched his heart, and he came to 
the missionary with this question: 

“Do you think it possible for me to be forgiven 
and saved?” 

No wonder he asked the question, for he was 
not only a drunkard but a murderer as well. At 
about twelve years of age he had killed a police- 
man, and later had killed several other men from 
ambush as they were bathing in a stream. Could 
he be forgiven of God? The missionary was able to 
assure him that “The blood of Jesus Christ . . 
cleanseth us from all sin,’ and that “If we confess 
our sins, he [God] is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
The young man accepted Christ as his Saviour and 
today is a public-school teacher. He conducts wor- 
ship and directs a Sunday school in the far interior 
of the State of Matto Grosso. 
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AN ExrraorpINaRy MAN 


A few years ago, when a series of evangelistic 
meetings were being conducted in Southern Matto 
Grosso, in the city of Campo Grande, a rather 
extraordinary man began coming to the meetings. 
He was known as intelligent and able, but a drinker 
and gambler. It was not unusual for him to come 
home at four o’clock in the morning after a night 
of dissipation. The missionary thought that this 
man, Senhér Alvaro, would be one of the last in the 
world to be converted, not so much on account of 
his vices, but because of his erratic spiritualistic 
ideas, which had made him egotistical and self- 
sufficient. When an opportunity was given, at an 
evangelistic service, for public decision, he was one 
of the first to take a stand, declaring his intention to 
follow Christ. It was difficult to believe that he 
was converted. He went home and told his wife 
that he was a changed man, but she did not believe 
him. Soon after this he failed to come home early 
one night and his wife went out to hunt for him, 
thinking to find him amongst his old companions. 
She found him at the home of one of the elders of 
the church, receiving instructions about the new 
Christian life into which he had entered. He gave 
up spiritualism, drinking and gambling, and even 
smoking, although he had been an inveterate smoker 
for twenty-five years. It was a hard struggle, but 
Christ gave him the victory. Through his example 
his wife was won to Christ and all his family, so 
that the missionary had the joy of receiving his en- 
tire family into the fellowship of the church. Senhor 
Alvaro became a most enthusiastic personal worker 
and preacher of the gospel. He used to stand at 
the door of the worship hall in Campo Grande and 
buttonhole passersby, almost compelling them to 
enter, in order that they might hear about the power 
that had transformed his life. He has a government 
position which takes him to different localities, but 
wherever he goes, he witnesses to the gospel as the 
power of God unto salvation to all who believe. 


How THE CuHuRrCH Is BEING BUILT 


It is by the conversion of individuals that the 
church of Christ is being built up in Brazil, not by 
mass movements. The Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil has now an adult membership of fifty thou- 
sand, with a yearly increase of ten per cent. Rev. 
Domingos Ribeiro, in his book, Origens do Evan- 
gelismo Brazileiro, gives the total number of com- 
municants, baptized children, catechumen, and ad- 
herents of Presbyterian churches as approximately 
three hundred thousand. More than two hundred 
Presbyterian national ministers in Brazil constitute 
a fine body of men who have received an education 
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Our oldest Sunday school, taken at the old barracaéo (shed) 


not a bit inferior to that of most ministers in the 
United States. They have their own schools and 


theological seminaries, which are independent of 


missionary control. The Presbyterian churches of 
Brazil have been organized into twenty-three pres- 
byteries, four sy nods and one General Assembly. 
These bodies have been completely nationalized and 
are independent of missionary control. The mis- 
sionaries are still doing pioneer work in the interior, 
and, as rapidly as the churches reach the point of 
self-support, they are turned over tc the national 
councils. 

The Southern Baptists also have a strong work in 
Brazil, with about three hundred thousand, count- 
ing adults, children, catechumen, and adherents. 
The Methodists number approximately thirty-five 
thousand, the Episcopalians twenty-seven thousand, 
and the Congregationalists, eight thousand. There 
are also independent missions at work with evan- 
gelical groups amounting to one hundred and 
ninety-five thousand. In Southern Brazil there are 
nearly half a million German Lutherans. In round 
numbers, the total Protestant population of Brazil 
is estimated at one and a half million, which is about 
three and three tenths per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Domingos Ribeiro affirms for the year 1937 
that there were, in Brazil, more than three thou- 
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sand preachers of the gospel, including lay 
preachers, and more than four thousand places of 
worship. There is probably not a town of any size 
in Brazil where there is not a group of Christians 
witnessing to the power of Christ. 

The evangelical churches have produced some 
great religious leaders, such as Alvaro Reis, a great 
orator, pastor, and evangelist; Eduardo Carlos 
Pereira, the author of the Portuguese grammar used 
in all the schools of Brazil; Antonio Trajano, the 
author of textbooks on mathematics adopted in all 
Brazilian schools; Erasmo Brago, scholar, teacher, 
and religious leader who also wrote textbooks for the 
youth of Brazil; Miguel Rizzo, the brilliant pastor 
of the large and influential Jgreja Unida in the city 
of Sao Paulo, and who recently represented the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil at the centennial cele- 
bration of the Presbyterian Church. There are many 
other able leaders, too numerous to mention. 


THe INFLUENCE OF THE EVANGELICALS 


The Evangelicals of Brazil exert an influence far 
greater than would be expected from their numeri- 
cal strength. Like the Huguenots in the history of 
France, they are usually better informed and more 
alert than the rank and file of their fellow citizens. 
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In general, they are intelligent, industrious, honest, 
and patriotic, and exert a great influence on the life 
of the nation. 

An account of the progress of evangelical Chris- 
tianity in Brazil would not be complete without 
some reference to the contribution to education 
made by the Protestant churches. The American 
School, founded in Sao Paulo in the early days of 
missionary work, served for years as a model for 
the educational system of Sao Paulo, recognized as 
the most advanced state of the Union in educational 
matters. Ihe American School became a great edu- 
cational institution which today ministers instruc- 
tion to some two thousand students in all of its 
courses, from the primary grades up through the 
Engineering School of Mackenzie College. There 
are numerous other important evangelical schools of 
higher education in Brazil, such as Granberry Col- 
lege at Juiz de Fora, Gammon Institute at Lavras, 
and José Manoel da Conceicao at Jandira. A large 
number of evangelical gymmasia are scattered 
throughout Brazil, as well as many primary schools. 
Some devote themselves exclusively to the educa- 
tion of believers and their children. 

_ The success of the work in Brazil has been due, 
in large measure, to the high grade of theological 
training given to the ministry from the days of 
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Our new Indian Sunday school, taken at the captain’s home. 
Front row, seated at extreme left, is Mr. Maxwell 





Simonton down to the present time. Last year 
(September 8), the Presbyterian Seminary at Cam- 
pinas, in the State of Sao Paulo, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding. Today it has a 
strong faculty of scholarly men who have also been 
successful pastors. Twenty-seven students were 
graduated in the last three graduating classes, and 
the total enrollment last year was thirty-three. This 
school of the prophets has produced a fine type of 
leadership for the Presbyterian Church of Brazil. 

It is not possible here to do justice to all of the 
evangelical institutions at work in Brazil, including 
the splendid work of the British and American Bible 
Societies, of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., printing 
presses, hospitals, sanatoria, and orphanages con- 
ducted under Protestant auspices. Evangelical Chris- 
tianity has become a mighty force to be reckoned 
with in shaping the destiny of this greatest of the 
Latin American republics. 

Let no one suppose, however, that the task has 
been completed in Brazil. Not even four per cent of 
the total population has been evangelized. The great 
unoccupied hinterland is destined to receive millions 
of people who will need to hear the Good News. 
Besides this, in the forests of the great Amazon 
Valley, there are many wild Indians who have never 

(Continued on page 314) 
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What Does Montint S 


By ROSE-M ARMBTEPHE 





Is MONTREAT A REALITY IN YOUR LIFE, OR IS IT JUST ro 
a name to you? Do you know it only from read- tai 
ing about it, or have you seen it only dimly through Ww 
the eyes of others? Perhaps you know it only from as 
listening to rather dull, long-drawn- -out reports ul 
(necessary, of course,) presented by returning dele- ha 
gates who have failed to paint the picture of the in 
real majestic Montreat before your eyes. 

Did they breathe into your ears the awakening pi 
mountain tops, the thrilling note of singing birds, at 
the skies as they donned their gay-colored morning th 
frocks, foretelling of the rising sun? y‘ 

Did they let you see the glorious, never-to-be- st: 
forgotten sunsets, and did they tune your hearts to ye 
hear the tiny rivulets as they timidly, yet surely, 
found their ways down the mountainsides? Did they th 
tell you of those ferns beneath their feet, the moun- cl 
tain laurel, the rhododendrons, and the trees that y‘ 
“only God can make”? st 

; Did you just feel the rain, as it splashed aimlessly p 

zee ag Sot - ~ eg ens Des about, or were you permitted to see the skies, as they p! 

Work. “aa Mrs. W. Frank Smith: Sh sacanah af Choaialicte ain opened their hearts and generously refreshed the v 
Woman’s Work. natural beauty of her trees, plants, and sparkling 


rocks? Then were you simply dazzled by the sun, 
as it suddenly burst forth through the fast- fleeing 
clouds, just as if to prove “Every cloud has a silver 
lining,” and to laugh away any 
cares? 

Did they share with you the 







Some of those fm the 








beauty of a mirrorlike lake sur- camera caught af 1938 ) 
Auxiliary Trainifehool ar 
*Mrs. J. J. Stephenson, Jr., Decatur, Ga. here and on ti@llowing 


Tiny ray of sunshine from the Far East was Tamiko Okamura. Bird’s-eye view of beautiful Montreat. Mont 
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ntrht Suggest to You? 


rounded by protecting arms of pine-covered moun- 
tains, completely barring out a busy, troubled 
world? And did you see those rocks, everywhere, 
. as they glistened and sparkled along the roads and 
up the mountain paths? And did you see how human 
hands had fashioned these native rocks into build- 
ings firmly built around Lake Susan? 

And always, when “day is done,” were you 
privileged to see that moon, as she began to peep 
at you through trees, over mountaintops, and around 
the flocks of tiny sheep? Or did they forget to tell 
you about the moonlight nights, and the countless 
stars overhead, with nothing to hide them from 
your wondering gaze? 

’ Did you watch those women, every evening, as 
they walked down the hills and roads to that great 
circular auditorium for the worship services? Did 
you hear the gay hum of voices, and then were you 
struck by that stillness as together this great circle 
prayed in silence? And did you hear the songs of 


praise filling the air, and ascending toward Him Mrs. S. H. Askew, beloved field worker of the Committee on 
Who heareth all? Woman’s Work, and hostess of World Fellowship Hall, was 
: caught by the candid camera, as she came out of the building. 


) 





Was your soul lifted up and your faith renewed 
when you saw each women handed a tiny white 
candle which she lighted from one in the hand of «3 


her neighbor, and one by one they filed out and a. bs ae 

made their way around the lake and 

up the hill to the beautiful World 

; . Fellowship building, singing, “Lead 

Poy: ©. Pracnsan on, O King Eternal”? Were you 
Trainiffhool are shown near enough to the top of the hill, 
id on ti@llowing page. so that you could watch the others 





Yes, some do “go formal” on occasions at Montreat, as this 


“1: ay! . picture of Miss Mary Quidor, treasurer of Committee on 
t. Mon Auxiliary Training School—July 5-12, 1939. Woman’s Work, shows. 


y 
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A group of the Woman’s Advisory Committee and Committee 
on Woman’s Work stopped in front of Gaither Hall long 
enough to be snaped by the candid camera. 





Candid camera gets them on the way to class. 


as they continued singing and marching, each with 
her lighted candle? Then were you suddenly drawn 
to the reflection of the great orange moon on the 


The candid camera catches the smiles of Miss McGaughey, 
Dr. Anderson, and Mrs. Timmons. 

calm and peaceful waters of the lake, and the reflec- 
tions of the myriads of tiny candle lights? Did you, 
too, bow your head in tribute to the Master who 
is the real Light of the world, and did you hear 
the benediction pronounced in clear full tones, and 
just as the “Amen” was spoken, did you (I just 
know you did) hear the drowsy note of that 
whippoorwill, as he added his word of praise! 

So, Montreat is not just a place to go. It is not 
just a group of buildings where meetings may be 
held. Somewhere, sometime, somehow, someone 
(maybe I have heard, but it matters not) realized his 
dream of how this naturally secluded place might 
become a haven for Christian pilgrims to come to 
refresh their spirits, and pledge themselves anew to 
a life of service and devotion for their Lord and 
Master. 

Let your eyes look to Montreat, let your prayers 
be for Montreat, and, if possible, let your feet turn 
to Montreat. 





IN ORDER TO RECEIVE YOUR SURVEY PROMPTLY WHILE ON VACATION 


The following is the quickest and easiest way to ensure uninterrupted subscription service, 
forestalling inevitable delays in effecting changes in a mailing list: 

If you are returning to your present address after vacation, leave 3 cents for each copy you will 
receive during vacation time with your local post office, together with instructions to forward THE 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY to your vacation address. 





Evangelical Progress in Brazil 
(Continued from page 311) 


heard the gospel. The task of the evangelization of 
Brazil has been well begun, but it is far from com- 
pleted. The nation is still young and in the forma- 
tive period of its existence, so that mow is the op- 
portune time to lay the foundations for a still greater 
Church of Christ in Brazil. It is the part of Chris- 
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tian statesmanship to act now, in order that the peo- 
ple of our great sister republic may be won for 
Christ and may enjoy all the blessings of His full 
salvation. 
Used by permission of the Missionary 
Review of the World. 
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The Call of Montreat 


By W. BRISTOW GRAY 


When the blood in my veins runs heavy and slow, 

And the life in me’s gauged to the plain that is 
low; 

When sluggish my brain and weary my feet, 

How the heart of me turns to the life of Mon- 


treat! 


That vision of mountain high over the dale, 

With white vapor trailing like pure bridal veil, 
Calls upward my heart to bliss so complete— 

To the trysting of lofty and winsome Montreat. 


What music so potent to ravish my ear, 

As the silvery notes of thy rivulets clear? 

What flowers so gorgeous, what birds’ songs so 
sweet, 

As the flowers and birds that call to Montreat? 


Ferns, rhododendrons and laurels all blend 

In the maze of thy beauty; their voices they lend 
To the lure of thy call so insistent, so sweet— 

That call to thy glory, O beauteous Montreat. 


Thy guests are the noblest that walk on the sod, 
True helpers of men, true saints of our God. 
From east and from west thou dost call them to meet 
In the peace of thy presence, O restful Montreat. 





The bell which calls to classes 


“Come apart with me now, awhile will we rest,” 

In the words of my Master thy call is expressed. 
Be glad, O my heart! Be swift, O my feet! 

As I answer the call of gracious Montreat. 





eS Guide Your 


What would you designate as the most important charac- 

teristics you would ask of the adults in your church? 

What organization celebrates its Golden Jubilee this year? 

What great continent will have its first representative world 

gathering of Christian leaders this summer? 

What distinguished series of lectures were held at the 

General Assembly’s Training School this year? 

For what do we have to thank the migrants? How may we 

repay some of our debt to them? 

What are some of the natural resources of Brazil? 

How is the Church in Brazil being built up? 

What is especially encouraging about the work in the new 
stations in our Congo Mission? 

What happened to the work at Luluabourg? 
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Survey Reading 


How many gods are there in the Japanese religion? 
What are the dates for the Home Mission Conference at 
Montreat this year? 
What new work is Emmanuel Neighborhood House begin- 
ning in one of the newer Jewish districts of Baltimore? 
Name four of the activities carried on at Emmanuel 
Neighborhood House. 

Tell something of the activities and interests of the con- 
gregation at Prince George, Virginia. 

What is the thing our missionaries are striving for in their 
work on Bayou Bleu? 

What is our church at Logan, West Virginia, doing for the 
Hungarians in its community? 
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FROM ANNUAL LETTER OF AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN CONGO MISSION 


As We Saw It in Congo 


Through the Year 


By CHARLES L. CRANE* 





The old men watch the house while the women go to market 


Our Mission HAS HAD MUCH FOR WHICH TO BE 
thankful during the year, in spite of great anxiety 
and foreboding as we saw the war clouds gather 
in Europe and knew that any conflict would 
inevitably affect Belgium and the Belgian Congo. 
At this date we still have an almost unique situation 
in our particular mission field, in being able to move 
with perfect freedom in proclaiming the gospel of 
Christ, though we wonder if the day is far distant 
when we, too, shall have fellowship in the sufferings 
of our missionary brethren in the East. 

Nothing phenomenal in a spiritual growth is 
recorded by our several stations, though there is 
also nothing in the total picture to cause us to 
despair. We may as well cease to look for what 
the American calls “thrills,” and settle down to the 
fact that the evangelization of this field will be a 
slow and painful process, calling for patience and 
forbearance with a race as yet in its childhood. 


New StTATIONS 


A new work always provides a source of interest. 
With amazingly little physical equipment and an 


*Rev. Charles L. Crane, D.D., is an evangelistic and educational 
missionary whose station is Mutoto, Congo Belge, Africa. Dr. Crane 
is the principal of the Morrison Bible Training School for Evangel- 
ists. 
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annual working budget of less than $400.00, the two 
new stations, Kasha and Mboi, have already justified 
the effort to establish them at a time when the force 
of missionaries on our entire Mission, as well as the 
working budget, are hardly adequate for the main- 
tenance of our older work. However, they were 
established in faith and the full conviction that we 
needed several smaller stations where evangelistic 
itineration, and the more direct forms of evangeliza- 
tion, could be emphasized. From Kasha comes the 
report of an extension of itineration even down to 
Kamina, an important town on the Bas-Congo-to- 
the-Katangs Railway (otherwise known as the 
B.C.K.Ry.), where three other Protestant missions 
are joining with ours in building up a church and 
school. The Kasha station reports 67 outstations, 
while Mboi reports 34; the difference, however, 
being due to the fact that Kasha took over quite 
a number of outstations from our Bibanga station, 
while Mboi station is almost entirely new territory. 
Quoting from Kasha report: “At Mutomba Mukulu 
(one of the most distant outstations on the whole 
Mission) we had the great joy of baptizing a former 
sorceress and diviner who had brought to her hus- 
band much gain from divining. This woman suffered 
much from her husband when she gave up heathen 
practices. Also, in the same village, we received a 
polygamist who had put aside two of his three wives 
in order to be received into the church.” 

The most encouraging feature of the report from 
our new work at Mboi is the fact that we are 
“breaking down prejudice which’ has been created 
by Roman Catholic propagandists. The people had 
been told that any village admitting a Protestant 
native worker would immediately have direct 
calamities befall them, such as crop failures, terrible 
diseases, and death among the people . . . and 
Protestants would actually eat the people as canni- 
bals. The natives here are seeing for themselves that 
we are their friends who have come to help them, 
and they tell us frankly that it is very evident that 
they have been misinformed and deceived. Some 
of the chiefs and villages are beginning to ask us 
to place native teacher-preachers in their villages.” 

We quote from Lubondai. “While we have not 
reached any high-water mark in any particular de- 
partment of our work during the year, yet we have 
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_Longenecker with her Sunday- 
— -_ of girls, outside her 
home. Note the beautiful bougain- 

villea overhead 


had a steady increase in num- 

bers, in loyalty, and in faith- 

ful service on the part of the 

native Christians. Indeed, there 

has been a widespread interest 

in evangelism since the return 

in May of Lumbala, a spirit- 

filled native evangelist from 

the Morrison Bible School, 

and the great impetus which 

he alone has given the local 

work is worthy of thanksgiv- 

ing. He has enlisted many of 

the young people of the local 

church, including the teachers in the day school, the 

hospital assistants, carpenters, and masons, to do 

personal work for the Lord. Pray with us that the 

Lord will keep him humble and spirit-filled.” 
Lubondai is fifteen years old this year and has 

already become a very important center of evan- 

gelism among the Lulua and Bakete tribes, and is 

also the site of our Central School for Missionaries’ 

Children, which is now having to turn away children 

from other missions for lack of space, and which is 

training missionaries’ children from three missions 

besides our Presbyterian Mission. 


BuLAPE STATION 


Bulape station occupies the northwestern portion 
of our field among the tribes of the Bakuba King- 
dom. The work here is somewhat different from 
that in other portions of our territory because of 
the difference in language and tribal characteristics. 
We are handicapped by the lack of replacements in 
vacancies caused by the death of Rev. Leighton 
McCutchen and by the emergency furlough of other 
missionaries. No field provides greater evangelistic 
opportunity than does this territory, with its several 
tribes welded together under King Lukenga into a 
homogeneous group speaking or understanding one 
of the two native tongues employed throughout our 
Mission. “Our need for spreading evangelism into 
new territory which is our sole responsibility has 
been partially met this year in placing a few evan- 
gelists among the Bangendi, Bashi Buluku and 
Bansongo tribes, located in the section across the 
Lubudi River. The challenge of new territory has 
a claim on our hearts, and results obtained lend new 
thrills and enthusiasm.” 
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INCREASE 

Increased contributions from Luebo, our oldest 
station, indicate more prosperous times; and a total 
registration of more than 2000 pupils in local 
schools, with a further 3000 registered in regional 
schools, and with a large number of pupils enrolled 
in the small schools at each outstation manned by 
a resident evangelist-teacher, would also indicate an 


Leaders in a village of the Bakete 





interest on the part of the native people in their 
uplift and advancement. The influence of Luebo 
station, and indeed that of the whole Mission, is 
gradually extending to spheres that were never so 
open to Protestantism as now; six students of our 
Luebo station were entered in the Government 
Medical School at Leopoldville, out of 23 for the 
colony; one was accepted at the medical school at 
Elizabethville, out of six for the colony; and two 
were accepted for the mechanics’ school conducted 
by the B. C. K. Railway. Both Bibanga and Mutoto 
have had many of their former students to enter 
positions of importance and trust in the banks, 
mines, and industrial concerns. So much is this true, 
in fact, that it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
attract the better qualified natives into the native 
ministry or teaching force because of the much 
lower salaries paid in these professions, as compared 
with those paid clerks, secretaries, chauffeurs, or 
mechanics. 

Encouraging progress has been made in the evan- 
gelistic work among the women of the Luebo sec- 
tion. One chief complaint (with exaggeration, of 
course) that all the women of his village were be- 
coming Christians. This station has a large out- 
station territory covering hundreds of villages and 
two urban or white settlements, and itself is one of 
the largest European centers in the Kasai District, 
the other center is Tshikapa, which is the diamond- 
mining metropolis of the Congo. 


AN IMPORTANT PROBLEM 


We face an important problem in seeking to 
evangelize the villages in the vicinity of the growing 
town of Luluabourg, another important govern- 
ment and commercial town. With the coming of the 
railway our Mission has been almost crowded out of 
this place by the Romanists, who have built a large 
cathedral and a still larger school plant, with several 
priests residing at their station in the town itself, and 
from forty to fifty others at their other near-by 
station. As Mutoto station is thirty-six miles distant, 
we have not been able to hold our ground at Lulua- 
bourg in some of the places where once we had 
strong footholds. On the other hand we have a most 
encouraging evangelistic work at the military camp, 
which draws five hundred soldiers from every pert 
of the Congo to be trained here for the native army. 
These soldiers will shortly be scattered over widely 
separated places, and we can hope and pray that 
some of them, at least, may be used to spread the 
gospel in those places. 

While the evangelistic work in the Mutoto field 
holds its own, the educational work has grown be- 
yond the capacity of the small body of missionaries 
to handle it. More than 1200 students in various 
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stages of their education are crowded into the two 
day schools, the women’s school for evangelists’ 
wives, and the Morrison Bible School for the train- 
ing of native preachers. The requirements in our 
educational departments have been greatly increased, 
and this, together with the reéntering the evangelis- 
tic work of many who were temporarily drawn 
from their outstation work to have further training, 
has decreased the enrollment for several years past 
in the Bible School. 


Tue CALL FoR NATIVE WorKERS 


Forty-four villages are calling for native workers, 
reports Bibanga station. This is an evidence that 
there is still an open field for evangelistic work 
among the Baluba people reached by this station. 
But many of those who could meet these calls are 
being lured away by more lucrative jobs in other 
lines, or by the prospect of high pay for raising 
cotton, which is much in demand in that section. 
As is the case elsewhere, where a money crop is in 
vogue, two things are happening in the Bibanga 
area: first, the money crop takes away the chances 
of growing a large food crop, for which the Baluba 
people have always been noted. Second, the millions 
of francs paid by the cotton company to the native 
planters for cotton have turned their attention more 
to material gain than toward spiritual things. 

Bibanga station has been suffering the bad effects 
of the sudden impact of a totally changed economic 
situation on a primitive people, who, in seeking the 
higher standard of living and the things that money 
can buy, have not yet placed so high a value on the 
things the missionary seeks to emphasize. The hope- 
ful aspect of the situation, however, is that many of 
those who have left the native ministry or the teach- 
ing force are adding their Christian testimony to the 
small body of Protestant Christians in the towns to 
which they have gone. Perhaps, too, when the 
white-collar jobs become more and more occupied, 
we shall be able to bring the native back to the things 
that really matter in his uplift. 

OTHER Work 


Time would fail us to tell of the splendid work 
being done in the Girls’ Homes of our main stations. 
Of the work of our Mission Press which is one of the 
principal arms of evangelism in our section of the 
Congo. With the added equipment of a monotype 
machine, the gift of friends, Mr. Longenecker, the 
director, will be in a position to supply the demand 
for thousands of school textbooks, textbooks for the 
Bible School, Bible commentaries, Sunday-school 
literature and Bible study books. 

Tue MepicaL Work 
In addition to the regular hospital work, in which 
(Continued on inside back cover) 
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From the Old to the New Music 


By JANET CRANE* 


Listen children and you will hear 
The sound of a tune 
That is strange to the ear! 


Sol-do-ti-la-sol-me-sol, 
La-re-re-re-re-me-sol 

Me-me-me-me-me-me-fa-sol 
La-sol-sol-me-re-me-do. 


T’wee-tong-san-d-Hal-me-got 
Ka-si-tot-nun-Hal-me-got 

Sak-nal-da-a-nool-ger-nar 
Ho-ho-pack-pal-Hal-me-got. 


Now try this little tune on your piano, starting on 
the sixth key from middle “C,” or on “A,” as we 
in America call it. The tune is written in the key 
of “D,” which, of course, has two sharps, as you 
know; so be careful when “F” and “C” are played. 

The story of this song is familiar to all Korean 
children, for grandmother has passed it on from 
generation to generation. It is a folk song and is 
called, “Grandmother Flower Song.” This flower is 
the first to peep its red bell-shaped head out of the 
ground in early spring, and, like most grandmothers, 
its stem and flower head are covered with long white 
hair from the bud. Finally, the seed-pod is a bristle 
of white hairs something like our dandelion. 

She calls to the children that spring has come 
and it is time to get out with baskets and knives and 
go hunting for a certain tiny green leaf (unlike 
grandmother flower leaf) that is good to eat. How 
welcome the greens are after a winter of eating rice 
and barley! All leaves are not good to eat, but chil- 
dren have been taught by granny just which ones to 
dig up. Dozens of little children in bright-colored 
clothes, some with younger brothers strapped on 
their backs, can be seen here and there in early spring 
over the mountainsides, in the lowlands, by the road- 
sides, and even in our own yards, digging, digging, 
and singing. 

Koreans are music-loving people, and everything 
they do is usually accompanied with an appropriate 
song, 

When the grandmother flowers are found, how 
happy the children are! Not only for the song they 
love to sing, but for the roots of the flower which 
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is used for dear old grandmother’s rheumatism, and 
the leaves for stopping nosebleed. The flowers are 
lovely as long as they last in a tumbler of water in 
the home, and they are enjoyed by all the family. 

Not until recently was the song written down in 
notes on paper so that people of other lands could 
enjoy and love the little tune as the Koreans have 
for thousands of years. I am sure you would like 
to learn to play and sing it, too, if only you knew 
the English translation for these Korean words. 
Here is the first verse: 


On the East mountain behind 
Are many grandmother Flowers. 
Grandmother flower has white hairs on her head, 
Even in the bud she looks like an old lady. 
Ho! Ho! The old white grandmother flower! 


All the folk songs of old Korea are so simple. 
Many of them have been almost lost to the new 
generation, as they are taking on the music of other 
lands. As yet, only a few have had the privilege of 
studying music as we know it—that is to express 
ourselves in music by playing on the piano, violin, 
and other instruments. 

That doesn’t mean that most of them do not care 
to study music and to improve their singing. Espe- 
cially are the Christian youth throughout the land 
begging for better singing, and they are learning 
more hymns that can be sung in church, and they 
are calling for leaders to teach them how to sing 
and to play on the reed organ and the piano. Unless 
they are taught they can never learn, and unless 
there is a teacher, they can never be taught! 

For years past the ministers in most of the country 
churches have wanted better music in their churches. 
There was no one to play or sing or teach their 
people, and the old ways of singing seem unusually 
bad to the trained ear of the pastors and the few 
who have gone to school and learned the difference 
in the music, so that they long to have some one 
teach them. Therefore, not many months ago, as I 
was free from my school work, and as I had many 
invitations from the country churches, I decided to 
visit as many as time and strength would allow. All 
the invitations could not be accepted. 

The best trip I ever had was one cold winter day 
last year, and it was my fifth trip to the country. 
My Korean woman went with me to cook my meals. 
I took my cot, bedding, box of canned food, a fold- 
ing chair and a folding table, also a small grip con- 
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Typical village church and congregation in Korea. 


taining a few clothes, a hymnbook, Bible, and some 
mimeographed music prepared for beginners. My 
folding organ was the most important -piece of 
baggage that we took, for it was on that little box- 
shaped thing that ten bright children had centered 
their interest and hopes for five short happy days. 

We arrived at the village in a snow blizzard. Our 
load was put in a very small room and I left my 
Korean woman to care for it. My attention was 
called to the church next door immediately, for the 
children had been waiting for me for hours. Long 
before I had left my home in Soonchun, some twenty 
miles away, they had gathered at the church, so 
eager were they to begin the study of music, to 
learn to play and sing the new songs. 

We started right away on one of the mimeo- 
graphed exercises, to learn notations of music. Then, 
after lunch, we began to put on the keyboard of the 
organ what we had learned in the morning. Each 
child had to learn to pump air into the little box 
and to make the sound come out at the same time. 
What joy was theirs when at sunset they had learned 
to play the little tune on the organ to their satis- 
faction. After supper they came back to the church 
bringing all the family with them, even the grand- 
mother, to learn a new hymn. So each day was spent 
for five days, from nine in the morning till four in 
the evening, and after supper until bedtime, each 
and everyone in the congregation did his or her best 
in the study of music. A selected group of young 
people also prepared two special numbers and sang 
them at the Sunday services at the end of the week. 

Feeling that the time was so precious and so short, 
they hardly took time to eat, and the poor little 
organ got little rest day or night. Even at daybreak, 
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Mrs. Preston at left 


someone was again at the church practicing, and 
even after the congregational singing at night, it 
went on again until they really had to be “shooed” 
out of the building and the lights put out. 

As it was near Christmas time, most of the songs 
we learned were about the birth of Jesus. Even the 
old grandmothers, as they kept the fires from going 
out in the little stove, raised their cracked, uncertain 
voices in praise of this most wonderful Gift to the 
world, Christ our Saviour. 

At the end of these happy days a surprisingly 
good program was prepared by the “musicians” for 
their Christmas entertainment, not two weeks off. 
They had learned to play on the organ “Sun of My 
Soul, Thou Saviour Dear” (some better than others, 
of course), six exercises for note reading, and with 
the rhythmical orchestra instruments, learned to 
keep beat to the tune of the “Car Ride.’’ On bottles 
filled, or half filled with water, tuned to all eight 
tones of the scale, all played the hymn of “Halle- 
lujah! What a Saviour.” The young people prepared 
six new hymns and the entire congregation had 
learned to sing four Christmas hymns. Not a bad 
five days’ work, was it? Oh, what a happy week for 
everyone! 

Some learned to pick out for themselves on the 
organ some of the beloved folk songs, which made 
the old grannies smile and beam with wonder and 
pride at the education of their grandchildren. Never 
had these songs sounded like the organ made them 
sound, especially when it was their children who 
played them. Never had the old hymns sounded so 
wonderful as now, even the pastor was happy and 
satisfied with the accomplishments. 
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That is the last time they have been given a music 
lesson of any kind, for the teacher has never gone 
back again, and after the Christmas season even the 
organ was taken from them. And yet two or three 
children have done some study by themselves until 
they can play a few of the hymns, even after a year’s 
time. They are no longer contented to sing the old 


ites 
way, which was that every one sang the tune he 
liked best, for a new seed of better music has been 
planted in their hearts and minds, and the church 
services ring out with praise to God and a joy 
such that even those listening on the outside know 
that a miracle has happened in the music of that 
particular church. 








ALMOST ALL BOYS AND GIRLS LIKE TO SING. JAPANESE 
boys and girls like to sing very much. If you should 
drop in to visit a Japanese Sunday school you would 
hear them singing “Jesus Loves Me,” “Father, We 
Thank Thee,” and “I Think When I Read That 
Sweet Story,” and other songs that you know and 
love. Of course the words are different, but they 
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A Song in Japan 


By MARGARET L. BRYAN* 


There is a true God, There is only one — 





of the song teaches about the “living God”—the 
Japanese gods are represented by stone or wooden 
images, often very ugly and frightening ones. 

The third verse tells about “the God of love.” 
Here is good news indeed for people who live in 
fear and dread of cruel spirits who bring sickness 
and misfortune. : 









ma ta da hi tto fri 


ku shin ji ma_ sho 


Everybody hurry and believe on Him! 


mean the same thing, and the tune is the same that 
you use in America. But there is one tune that I 
have never heard in America, and that little song is 
very popular in Japan, because it is easy to sing and 
because the teachers feel that it tells just what the 
boys and girls ought to know. Let me give you the 
first verse in Japanese and in English: 

In the Japanese religion there are eighty million 
gods, so it is very important that they learn that 
there is really “only one God.” The second verse 


_ 
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T Mrs. H. H. Bryan is an evangelistic missionary located at 
okushima, Japan. 
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The next verse is important, too, for it says that 
this living God of love is the Creator. In Japan the 
children are taught that their island was formed by 
drops of water falling from the spear of the Sun- 
goddess as she thrust it into the sea. No Japanese 
has ever explained to me who created the rest of 
the world. 

The last verse of the song brings the best news 
of all, for it says, “The true God is our Saviour.” 
That is what we all need most—the God who can 
give us freedom from the sins of the past and power 
to meet the temptations of every day. Many Japanese 
are coming to know Him and are finding life new 
and beautiful. 
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The Home Mission Conference 


THE DATES FOR THE 1939 HOME Mission CONFER- 
ence at Montreat are August 6 through 9. As in 
former years, missionaries representing the various 
phases of the Home Mission enterprise will be pres- 
ent to tell of their work. These firsthand accounts 
of the increasing opportunities, pressing needs, and 
wonderful harvests experienced by our missionaries 
in the homeland will be an inspiration to every one 
who hears them. 

Work among the Choctaws in Mississippi was be- 
gun one hundred and twenty-one years ago this 
year. Has such long-continued effort produced 
worth-while results? Rev. Oscar Gardner, one of 
the first young Indian ministers to receive a com- 
plete college and seminary training, will be present 
to tell what our missionaries have meant to his 
people. 

Our first General Assembly recognized its obliga- 
tion for the evangelization of the Negro people. To- 
day one of the most promising phases of our work 
for the Negro is ‘that of City Missions. Rev. T. 
Russell Nunan, Director of the Berean Center in 
New Orleans, will tell of the splendid work being 
done in the Crescent City. 

For more than fifty years our Church has been at 
work among the Mexicans in Texas. Dividends from 
this work will be presented in person by a group 
of children from the Mexican mission in Dallas, 
Texas, under the leadership of Mrs. H. Allan Scott, 
director of the kindergarten work. 


The mountain work has ever had a popular appeal 
throughout our Church. Mere mention of it calls to 
mind the heroic service of Dr. E. O. Guerrant, who 
aroused our Church to the needs of the mountain 
areas. From Guerrant Presbytery comes Rev. Alton 
H. Glasure to tell how the planting of the pioneer 
is bearing fruit today. 

Forum hours, which proved so popular last year, 
will be featured again, with longer periods allotted 
for the consideration of such subjects as, “Our 
Church-Wide Home Mission Task,” “Evangelism, 
the Heart of Home Missions,” “Church Extension— 
the Proof of Home Mission Zeal.” 

The Bible Hour, Monday through Thursday, will 
be conducted by Rev. Manford G. Gutzke, D.D., 
Professor of Bible and Religious Education in Aus- 
tin College, Sherman, Texas. Dr. Gutzke, one of 
the most popular conference leaders in the Synod 
of Texas, will preach the missionary sermon with 
which the conference will open, Sunday, August 6. 

Rev. Samuel B. Lapsley, Superintendent of Home 
Missions for the Synod of West Virginia, will preach 
at the Sunday evening hour. Rev. R. D. Bedinger, 
D.D., Superintendent of Home Missions in Ashe- 
ville Presbytery and Chairman of the Assembly’s 
Home Mission Council, will also take part in the 
conference program. 

Vesper services, each evening, with missionary 
speakers, will round out a conference program that 
promises to be one of our very best. 





Our American Czecho-Slovakians 


THE CHURCH YEAR JUST CLOSED BROUGHT SEVERAL 
important events, some glad and some sad. Early in 
the spring we had our church basement plastered 
and the floor refinished. That just about emptied 
the treasuries of all the departments. When this 
work had been finished, other defects were more 
visible, and so we started to save anew, but it was 
slow. The crops were below average because of 
heavy rains, and other obligations were pressing. 
Then came news of real joy—a share of the 1938 
Birthday Gift was coming to help us do what we 
could not finish. We are looking forward to the 
arrival of warmer weather so that the work may be 


*Rev. Adolph Makovsky is the pastor of the church ‘t Prince 
George, Virginia. 
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By A. MAKOVSKY* 





done and the church we love beautified. We are 
glad to state that our church met all of the financial 
obligations of our budget and also the over-and- 
above projects. The amount asked of us for the 
Annuity Fund is two thirds paid. 

Nearly all of our people work very hard with 
their hands and they appreciate greatly all that the 
Church has done and is doing for them. We are 
also glad to say that, though some of our families 
struggle hard, none are on relief and all work their 
own farms. We are hoping to get rural electrifica- 
tion in a few months, and that will bring new peo- 
ple into the neighborhood. We are glad to have 
an attractive church in the community. 

The Christian Endeavor of this church received 
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first or second award each month for their work. 
We have a large group of young people who come 
regularly and take part. One of our young members 
is an honor student, the Valedictorian in a class of 
over sixty pupils in Chester High School, and the 
only Czech in the class. Our people deny themselves 
to give their children education, both in the church 
and in the schools. 

Our older people were greatly saddened over the 
crisis in Czecho-Slovakia in September. The young 
people did not feel it as much, but said, “We are 
very glad you came here to live.” We feel our 
Heavenly Father must love Czecho-Slovakia to let 
her be purified by suffering as in the past. We love 
to sing, and sometimes it is with tears, “Faith of our 


fathers, holy faith, we will be true to thee till 

death.” That no one can take from us. To help the 

Evangelical Church in our old country, we had a 

special offering on Christmas Day, and we were 

happy to hear over the radio that the Moravian 

Church in this country had an offering for this 

same cause also. , | 
While all of our members are now American citi- 

zens, we do not want to forget the heritage we re- | 

ceived from our old country. Late in March we 

expect a delegate from the Evangelical Churches in 

Czecho-Slovakia to visit us for a week and inform 

us about the Protestant Church there today, so 

we can pray more, help more, and look forward to 

better days. 














Adventuring with Christ Among 
Hitherto Neglected and Unreached Jews 


By ARTHUR KAC, M.D.* 


IN THE ANCIENT CHRISTIAN CHURCH, NEW CONVERTS 
were gained through the preaching of the Word by 
evangelists, but especially through the testimony, by 
word and deed, of the individual Christian believer. 
The severe persecution of the Jerusalem church, 
scattering its members to the neighboring lands, 
contributed to the spreading of Christianity beyond 
the borders of the Holy Land; and, until Christian- 
ity became the official religion of the state, the 
Christian believer was the most effective Christian 
missionary. 

When the church became wedded to the state, 
it began to force the religion of Christ upon the 
pagan nations, and large numbers of men and women 
were driven into the baptismal waters at the point 
of the sword. When Europe became at least nomi- 
nally Christian, the church turned with its mission- 
ary zeal to the task of converting the Jews who 
were the only unbaptized people living within 
Christendom. The method and means which were 
used to persuade the Jews of the truth in Christ were 
anything but Christian. The many true and sincere 
Jewish conversions of those days took place in spite 
of the missionary activity of the church. In most 
cases, however, the Jew was forced to submit to 
baptism or lose his property, be exiled, or even be 
burned at the stake. 


—_— 
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Dr. Kac, who recently located in Baltimore, is associated with 


1 Kligerman in the work of spreading the gospel among the 
ews, 
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Dr. Arthur Kac 





When the blessed Reformation began to bear 
fruit in the hearts and lives of Christian men and 
women, the Christian conscience was stirred by the 
sad plight of the Jews. Consecrated Christians began 
to pray for Israel’s redemption, and out of such 
prayer groups were born many of the present day 
missions to the Jews. Many Christian Jews found 
Christ in the Jewish Mission. Many of us cherish 
tender memories of those earlier days when we 
began to visit the mission, at first probably out of 
curiosity, or to find fault, or even to abuse the mis- 
sionaries. But as the Spirit of God convicted us of 
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our sins, the mission became hallowed ground to us. 

However, the mission has certain real limitations. 
Being located in a certain community, it naturally 
addresses itself chiefly to the people of that com- 
munity, the other districts being hardly touched at 
all. Then there are certain Jewish groups, the so- 
called upper classes, known as the “untouchables,” 
or rather “unapproachables,” that are in most cases 
left alone, and yet some fine Hebrew Christians 
have come out of this group. However, some of 
these “unapproachable” Jews who will not enter a 
mission and for the same reason a church, will 
earnestly listen to a Bible study in a private home. 
During my residence in Minneapolis I conducted a 
Bible study attended by just such Jews, and it was 
then that I was impressed with the great importance 
in having a group of Jews assembled in a home for 
the sake of studying the Bible. And ever since I 
left Minneapolis it has been my great hope that the 
Lord would enable me to devote some of my time 
to Bible-study work among the Jews. We are happy 
to be able to inform our friends that the Lord has 
made this dream come true, since the Emmanuel 
Neighborhood House Committee has decided to 
begin this kind of work in one of the newer Jewish 
districts in Baltimore. 

Our friends may be interested to know that our 
principal method of approach will be through our 
daily medical practice. To the Jews, sickness has 
always been a foretaste and reminder of death, and 
the Jew faces death with fear and trembling. While 
belief in the resurrection of the body is one of the 
tenets of Jewish orthodox faith, even the most or- 
thodox Jew does not pretend to know whither he 
is going when he has reached the end of his earthly 
journey. The story is told of a great ancient Rabbi 
who began to weep when he felt death was ap- 
proaching. The disciples surrounding their bed- 
ridden master questioned him concerning the cause 
of his weeping, saying, “Thou pillar of Israel, why 
weepest thou?” The Rabbi answered, “If you have 
to stand trial before a human judge, is not your 
heart disturbed within you, not knowing what the 
verdict will be? Tomorrow I may have to appear 
before Him who is not a man that can be bribed or 
influenced, but is the strict Judge of the earth, how 
shall I not weep then?” It is this uncertainty about 
the hereafter that forces the Jew to cling tenaciously 
to the last shreds of life, and it is this, his attitude to 
life and death, which accounts for the peculiar 
reverence which the Jew attaches to the person and 
work of the physician. We therefore feel that the 
Lord has placed in the hands of the Hebrew Chris- 
tian physician a good weapon wherewith to ham- 
mer down the walls of Jericho, with which certain 
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Jewish groups have fortified themselves in order to 
shut off the penetrating rays of the light of Christ. 
If our medical practice affords us an excellent 
method of approach, the present world-wide perse- 
cution of the Jews combines to make this approach 
more effective and more opportune. Modern 
Jew ry—and this includes the majority of the Jews 
in America—has been led to believe that Christian- 
ity is slowly dying away. Since Christendom has 
most often made the life of the Jew bitter, the Jew 
has become convinced that, with the final elimina- 
tion of Christianity as a potent factor from the life 
of the nations of the world, the lot of the Jew will 
radically change for the better. This belief was 
forced upon them especially by the Jews of Ger- 
many who were strangely influenced by German 
rationalism and that German pernicious and destruc- 
tive “higher criticism” of the Bible. With the knowl- 
edge of these things, one cannot help seeing the hand 
of God striking at the very source of the evil. The 
Jews of Germany believed themselves cleansed of 
every trait of Jewish Ghetto life, they prided them- 
selves in German Kultur, at whose fountain they 
drank freely, and looked down contemptously upon 
the “semi-civilized” Ost-Juden or East European 
Jews. Yet they were crushed in a short time by the 
very people who are the embodiment of this anti- 
Christian “higher criticism” and godless Kultur. 
When the crisis came, the Jews of Germany had 
nothing to fall back on and gave way before a 
superior force. On the other hand, the three and 
one half million of Jews in Poland who have suc- 
cessfully resisted this kind of Kultur, have weathered 
many a storm in their struggle for spiritual and na- 
tional survival. The tragedy of the German Jews 
has shaken world Jewry to its very foundations. 
They now feel insecure, even there where they be- 
lieved they were most secure. Then something un- 
expected happened which confused their centuries- 
old habit of thinking. Not only have the Jews been 
persecuted but German Christians were made to 
suffer too, with many Christian ministers thrown 
into concentration camps. But the Christian church 
in Germany was the only one to openly defy the 
Government, and outside of Germany the Christian 
world has roared a mighty protest in ‘defence of the 
Jew. 
These events have forced the Jew to reéxamine 
his whole attitude and relation to the Christian 
church. We now hear modernistic Rabbis empha- 
size the importance of the world’s preserving the 
“Judaes-Christian” ideals, and speak of the ties which 
bind Christians with the Jews. The Jew sees now 
his only hope in the preservation of a Christian 
democracy. And so the Lord has accomplished in a 
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short time what appeared humanly impossible to 
ichieve, namely the changing of the Jewish 
centuries-old relation to the Christian church. 

Iris in these changed world conditions, molded by 
the hand of the everlasting God who is using even 
the most ruthless dictators as means for certain ends, 
it is in such days that we are determined to appeal 
to the Jew to reéxamine himself in the light of 
[srael’s past since the rejection of Jesus. We desire 
to point out to our Jewish friends, even to our mod- 
ernistic Jewish friends, that as long as Jonah sails 
away from, instead of toward, Nineveh, whither 
God sent him, the voyage will ever be rough and 


stormy and pregnant with grave danger, not only to 
Jonah but to all the passengers in the boat. ' 

Our work will embrace not only those many 
Jews who persistently evade the missions, but will 
also include the Jewish students at the universities— 
an almost untried field. We ask our friends to pray 
with us for God’s guidance and help in the work 
of extending the frontiers of Jewish evangelism. 
May the Word of God and the Spirit of Jesus be 
our spade and axe in this undertaking of making a 
path for our Lord through the thick forest of 
human ignorance and superstition. 


“Sowing and Reaping 
At the Emmanuel Neighborhood House 


WE HOLD FORTH THE WorD OF LIFE IN MANY WAYS, 
and one of these is through an attractive sign in 
one of our windows facing the street. This sign 
offers to the passers-by a copy of a New Testament 
simply for the asking. One of those attracted by this 
offer was a lovely young Jewess whom we had met 
through a Christian Jewess who comes to us. She 
asked her Christian friend for a copy of the New 
Testament, and instead we thought it best to give her 
a copy of the Bible. She was delighted with her 
new possession. The report comes to us how the 
Word allures her. She has a favorite program on 
the radio, but first she must read a chapter or two 
in her Bible. However, she becomes so intensely in- 
terested that she forgets about her radio program 
and reads seven or eight chapters in her Bible. Then 
in the evening her husband invites her to go to the 
theatre, and she tells him to go without her and in- 
stead she remains at home finding keen delight in 
the reading of her Bible. This Jewess at one time 
sought to dissuade our little Christian friend from 
her Saviour, and so we especially praise God for this 
changed attitude. Pray for her as she reads that her 
eyes may be opened to behold Jesus as her Messiah 
Savior. 
* * * 


The children whose parents come to the various 
activities of our mission, have been organized into 
the “Queen Esther Club,” which meets each Fri- 
day afternoon. Through these children we became 
acquainted with several other prospective members 
for our club. For the early part of the club period, 
we do embroidery work, followed by a Bible story, 
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after which we engage in a period of games, often 
going into our gymnasium for a game of “dodge 
ball,” which is a great delight to all. Each Friday 
afternoon we sought to meet them as they were 
dismissed from school. The new little girls soon 
began to make excuses for not coming, the main 
reason being that, as soon as their mothers discovered 
where they were going, they were sharply repri- 
manded and strongly advised not to come again. 
This spirit of opposition and antagonism is often 
evidenced on the part of even the smallest children. 
Truly the little girls must be very courageous to 
come in spite of such opposition on the part of their 
chums. Just recently one little girls suddenly jumped 
up from her chair and stepped back from the win- 
dow in front of which she had been seated. I ques- 
tioned her, and reluctantly she told me she saw two 
little playmates across the street, playing on their 
back porch, and she did not want to be seen by 
them. I said, “Why, did they tell you not to come 
here?” She nodded assent, and another little girl 
promptly said, “Don’t pay any attention to them. 
I tell them I can come here if I want to, and they 
can’t stop me.” 

Both of these little girls said this prayer at the 
close of our lesson period, “I thank Thee, Lord 
Jesus, for dying for my sins. I now take Thee as 
my own Saviour. Amen.” Learning this little chorus 
followed naturally after such a prayer: 


“Into my heart, into my heart, 
Come into my heart, Lord Jesus. 
Come in today, come in to stay, 
Come into my heart, Lord Jesus.” 


















“Mother, I’ve Jesus in my heart, I’ve Jesus in my 
heart!” said a beautiful little dark- -eyed girl to her 
mother recently. “I love to sing songs about Him 
and listen to the preaching of God’s Word,” she 
added. The mother, a believer, was delighted, and 
seemed overjoyed as she related this incident. How 
our hearts rejoice as we see these dear little ones led 
to know and love their own Messiah because of 
seed sown in earliest childhood! 

On Easter Sunday afternoon at three o’clock, this 
same little girl was privileged to be present with her 
parents, who, together with many others, witnessed 
a most beautiful and impressive service, at which 
time she again sang some of the songs and listened 
to the preaching of the Word. The climax was 
reached when six Jewish men and women were bap- 
tized into the faith of their Messiah, Jesus Christ, 
which greatly impressed the little girl. Turning to 
her mother she said, “Next Easter Sunday, / am 
going to be baptized myself, for I love Jesus, too. 
I’ve got Him in my heart, you know!” Again the 
mother was delighted with such an expression from 
her daughter, and again we rejoice greatly in the 
drawing power of the Holy Spirit. 

- « + 


One day I spoke to a Jewish mother whose little 


daughter should attend our kindergarten class. This 
was her response, “Oh, my little girl is such a baby 
she couldn’t leave me long enough.” 

“Let me have her just once,” I quickly replied, 

“just to prove to you that I believe she'll leave you 
to play with a group of my children.” 

“She’ll cry the whole enduring time,” 
this somewhat indulgent mother, 
able to teach the others.” 

“Please, please, let me have her, and Ill promise 
you she’ll not cry, unless she’s different from others 
I’ve taught before.” 

So it was arranged that this lovely little girl 
should come to our kindergarten school, which 
she did the very next morning. Naturally her mother 
brought her. I am frank enough to say that, while 
I taught as usual, nevertheless I was somewhat 
handicapped, for I did so while clasping my new 
pupil tightly in my arms. There she lay with her 
pretty head on my shoulder and with eyes staring 
only at the wall. She absolutely refused to look at 
any of the other children or take part in any of the 
activities. Finally I got her interested in a picture 
I was coloring along with the children. Then, little 
by little, she began to climb out of her shell of ex- 
treme bashfulness. Even then she would hide her 


persisted 
“and you'll not be 


A group of the kindergarten children sitting on the front steps of Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
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A kindergarten group on the 
playground 


eyes at times if she saw any 
of the others looking at her. 
About a week ago, her 
mother and young aunt told 
me with rapt voices of their 
delight in little J "5 accom- 
plishments while attending 
our school. And her dad 
thinks she’s the brightest little tot in all the 
city now. Sure enough, this little girl has be- 
come a source of real pride and joy to her teacher, 
for not only does she come every day, but she asks 


to sit next to me, during which time she learns with 
eagerness the memory work and takes part in all the 
activities. Her conduct is a splendid example to the 
others. 





Work Among the Hungarians 
of Logan and Vicinity 


Eprror’s Nore: This article, written by the Hungarian 
minister of the Reformed Church in the U. S., who is in 
charge of the work, was sent us by Rev. M. Randolph 
Atkinson, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Logan, 
W. Va., in whose church the Hungarian services are held. 


RELIGIOUS WORK AMONG THE HUNGARIANS OF LOGAN 
and vicinity, especially those holding the Protestant 
faith, and more closely the Reformed faith with the 
Presbyterian system of government, dates back to 
the beginning of this century. As the coal mines 
opened up and developed there was great need for 
capable miners. The Hungarians, in search of em- 
ployment, streamed into the hills and valleys and 
settled in the coal camps in large groups and colonies. 

One of the very first moves on the part of these 
people toward organized life was their gathering 
Into small congregations, from time to time, so that 
they might have the gospel preached to them, and 
the sacraments administered to them by Hungarian 
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circuit ministers whom they would invite to visit 
them. 

The first beginnings of organized church life 
started in Ethel, W. Va., just a short distance from 
Logan, where the Hungarian Protestants had a 
regular church building in 1922, and also a full-time 
pastor. Due to the large colony of Hungarians, the 
company gave strong and substantial support to 
this work. 

In 1927, when the company changed hands, this 
substantial support was withdrawn and the work at 
Ethel was stopped. Later that same year, with the 
help of the Board of Home Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, a larger work 
was started, with Logan as a center and a full-time 
pastor maintained, with many companies assisting 
financially. This effort to meet the spiritual needs of 
hundreds of Hungarian Protestants went on for 
seven years, under great difficulties, occasioned espe- 
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cially by the depression. It was during this period 
that the First Presbyterian Church of Logan took a 
friendly interest in this home-mission undertaking 
and permitted the Hungarians to hold their services 
in the First Presbyterian Church building. 

The years 1934 to 1936 were probably the most 
uneventful years, as the field was left without any 
definite pastoral oversight or responsible care and 
the flock was dispersed and discouraged by economic 
conditions and by lack of leadership. 

In 1937 the work of Home Missions among these 
people was again reopened, with a full-time pastor 
taking charge. With much difficulty the people 
were visited and encouraged to make a new start. 
The congregation was organized and the Presby- 
terian church, its pastor and people, again gave the 
Hungarians the privilege of meeting in the church 
building, pledged their moral support, and gave 
financial help to the work. 

Services are now conducted every Sunday after- 
noon in the First Presbyterian Church, and the 
Hungarians come in from distances of twenty to 
thirty miles for these services. In addition to this 
work in and about Logan County, the work was 
extended to Williamson, Red Jacket, and Monclo, 
thus covering a field with a radius of some fifty 
miles. Sister congregations were organized for the 
first time at Red Jacket and Monclo, and they again 
serve a large surrounding field. Regular monthly 
services are held at these churches. The average at- 
tendance of the three congregations is about 155. 
The average income is about $100 per month. 

All in all, the pastor is now serving this large 
field, including some twenty-five coal camps, and is 
ministering to the spiritual needs of some eighty- -five 
Hungarian Protestant families, havi ing a constituency 
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New members received into the 
Hungarian Church one Sunday in 
1938, Logan, West Virginia 


of about 200 souls, of which 
number 120 are Communicant 
members. 

During the past two sum- 
mers, Vacation Church Schools 
were conducted in four cen- 
trally located camps, with 135 
children attending. Theschools 
were held in the public-school buildings, and the 
pastor supervised and did most of the teaching. 
The pastor would go out and live in these camps 
during the term of the school and would devote his 
spare time to pastoral visiting, catechetical instruc- 
tion of young people, and group meetings. During 
these two years, thirty-four young people were re- 
ceived into the church by confirmation, many of 
whom would have been lost to the church had they 
not been sought out. 

These Hungarian Protestant families, still living in 
great numbers in this territory, are reconciled to the 
fact that they must now remain in the camps where 
their children have to grow up. To make any move 
would be too uncertain. They must remain. The 
surroundings in which these people must live are 
not any too encouraging. Language difficulties and 
much-revered social and religious customs keep them 
from joining English-speaking groups or churches. 
‘Temptations are many, immorality and vice rampant. 
Their social and religious needs are serious. 

One of the great difficulties in the field is the fact 
that the people are widely scattered, with from two 
to ten or more families living in one camp. The 
pastor must constantly live in his car and con- 
tinually visit and seek those who are still outside 
of the fold. A rough estimate of these latter places 
their number at fifty or more families. The upkeep 
of a car is tremendous. Without a parsonage, the 
pastor and his family have to make sacrifices, With- 
out a church building or other property, the people 
are not led to feel that they have a common posses- 
sion which they must w ork for and maintain. The 
financial assistance once given by the coal companies 
is now a thing of the past. 

Some more adequate provision should be made 
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he congregation of the Hungarian 
™ Reformed Church, Logan, 
West Virginia 


to put this whole work on a 
more definite and more sub- 
stantial basis. If such provision 
could be made, then this work, 
so well organized, and for the 
Kingdom’s sake so much 
needed, could go on uninter- 
rupted, otherwise its future is 
uncertain and dark. 

















ONE MARKED EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS IN THE ADMINIS- 
tration of Home Missions in the bounds of New 
Orleans Presbytery among the foreign-language 
groups is the fact that the English language is auto- 
matically coming into use. This is brought about 
by social contacts, legal proceedings, and, in the 
public-school system, by a fixed policy. If in the 
home parents persist in the use, say, of the French 
language, and train their children to think and con- 
verse in that language, when they enter school they 
are under a heavy handicap. Children who are 
bright make slow progress in a class when the lan- 
guage used is, in a large measure, unfamiliar to them. 
With both common sense and patriotism working to 
this end and the inflow of foreign peoples largely 
diminished, it is reasonable to expect that the de- 
scendants of those known as foreign-language 
groups will have the gospel preached to them in the 
English language only. This change will doubtless 
vary in accordance with the personal equation of 
individual groups. 

The thing to be earnestly wished for, worked for, 
and prayed for, is that a change in the hearts of 
these people may be equally as evident and more 
rapid than the change in their native speech. Among 
the French people, many instances of this can be 
pointed out. A true story of one young couple, the 
third generation connected with the work in the 
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L *Rev, J. N. Blackburn is the pastor of the church at Houma, 
oulsiana, 
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Missionary Progress in Our French Work 


By JOHN N. BLACKBURN* 



















A group of Vacation Church School children, Bayou Bleu 






Bayou Bleu Presbyterian Church, serves as an in- 
spiring example of spiritual development. The 
father, mother, and two children live on a farm 
where the soil is rich and the economic conditions 
poor. They share with their neighbors a hard life 
in an effort to secure the family necessities. The 
equipment on the farm includes a humble little 
truck, of a well-known make, used almost solely for 
taking the farm produce to market and the family 
to church some miles away. In the course of time 
an application was made, along with many farmers 
of the community, for aid from one of the Govern- 
ment agencies. When the representative called to 
complete the contract, the requirement was laid 
down that the truck must be given up in order to 
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receive money for farm use. When this condition 
was faced, the father and mother promptly notified 
the Government agent that he could keep the money 
and they would keep their truck, for, while they 
could sell their produce to itinerant buyers, they 
needed the truck to take the family to church. As 
a consequence, this little conveyance has faithfully 
performed its duty, and this mother has faithfully 
- assisted in teaching the catechism to her own and 
other children in the congregation. 

Then about the time of the truck incident this 
same family settled the money question. They heard 


an address on tithing by a consecrated Christian 
layman. This idea of stewardship, while not new to 
them, now became a fixed principle with them and 
brought new joy to their lives, a source of j joy they 
are also teaching their children. Since this new con- 
viction came to them, they do not complain of hard 
times but tell how happy and thankful they are, and 
their joy radiates from them. In a conversation with 
her pastor and his wife, as they called in this neat 
and well-ordered home, the mother remarked, “We 
find now that ninety cents goes farther than one 
dollar did before.” 





Meetings of Far-reaching Importance 


THe TWENtTy-SixtH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PRES- 
byterian Educational Association of the South is 
being held this year at Montreat, North Carolina, 
June 30-July 4. 

This organization of all of the educational institu- 
tions of our Church divides itself for part of its 
study and planning into six groups: Senior Colleges, 
Theological Seminaries, Junior Colleges, Secondary 
Schools, Orphans’ Homes, and University Student 
Work. 

The president of the Association this year is Rev. 
Ben R. Lacy, Jr., D.D. , president of Union nag 
ical Seminary. THe secretary is Rev. Henry H 
Sweets, D.D. All of the educational work in a 
democracy presents peculiar difficulties. There is 
a loud call for understanding and coéperation. The 
study book, The Church and Education, has given 
an outline of facts and plans with which every mem- 
ber of the Church should be familiar. Much of this 
material will be the basis of the discussions at this 
year’s meeting of the association. 

Increasingly the United States Government and 
the States are making provision for education and 
providing scholarships for the students. Their wel- 
fare work in caring for dependent children is grow- 
ing with amazing rapidity. The Church cannot 
afford to remain in ignorance about all these en- 
deavors. We must carefully study them, marking 
well their tendencies, and ‘finding to ohur extent 
we can coédperate in an effective way. 

At the time of the meeting of the association each 
year the Assembly’s Advisory Committee on Chris- 
tian Education is in session. This committee is 
composed of two men nominated by each synod 
and elected by the General Assembly. They bring 
to the association information and plans, looking 
toward the coérdination and unification of the edu- 
cational work of the synods. They carry back from 
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the association to their respective synods the findings 
of the educators. The following men constitute the 
committee at this time: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEEE ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Nominated by the Synods 


Synod of Alabama 


Rev. W. S. Thorington (P), Birmingham, Ala. 
Rev. Sam B. Hay (P), Auburn, Ala. 

Rev. H. F. Branch, D.D. (A), Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Rev. P. Cary Adams (A), Birmingham, Ala. 


Synod of Appalachia 


Rev. T. P. Johnston, D.D. (P), Bristol, Tenn. 

Rev. Wm. H. McCorkle, D.D. (P), Kingsport, Tenn. 
Rev. R. C. Anderson, D.D. (A), Montreat, N. C. 
Rev. W. B. Guerrant, D.D. (A), Farner, Tenn. 


Synod of Arkansas 


Rev. John Crockett, D.D. (P), Batesville, Ark. 
Rev. J. H. McCain (P), Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Rev. H. G. Goodykoontz (A), Fayetteville, Ark. 
Rev. Fred I. Cairns (A), Conway, Ark. 


Synod of Florida 


Rev. L. E. McNair, D.D. (P), Orlando, Fla. 
Rev. U. S. Gordon, D.D. (P), Gainesville, Fla. 
Rev. J. V. Logan (A), Fort Walton, Fla. 

Rev. L. W. Brown (A), Gainesville, Fla. 


Synod of Georgia 


Dr. J. R. McCain (P), Decatur, Ga. 
Mr. W. D. Hooper (P), Athens, Ga. 
Dr. J. Sprole Lyons (A), Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. S. A. Cartledge, Ph.D. (A), Decatur, Ga. 


Synod of Kentucky 


Rev. Henry H. Sweets, D.D. (P), Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. Frank H. Caldwell, D.D. (P), Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. Wm. H. Hooper, D.D. (A), Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. J. O. VanMeter (A), Jackson, Ky. 
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Synod of Louisiana 
“Rev. Dunbar H. Ogden, D.D. (P), New Orleans, La. 
Rev. C. G. McClure (P), New Orleans, La. 

Dr. J. A. Lyon (A), New Orleans, La. 
Mr. B. B. Taylor (A), Baton Rouge, La. 


Synod of Mississippi 

‘Dr. R. F. Cooper (P), Holly Springs, Miss. 
Mr. C. L. Faust (P), Jackson, Miss. 
Rev. G. T. Gillespie, D.D. (A), Jackson, Miss. 
Rev. John W. Young (A), Greenville, Miss. 


Synod of Missouri 
Rev. Dan’l S. Gage, D.D. (P), Fulton, Mo. 
Rev. W. M. Langtry, D.D. (P), Clayton, Mo. 
Dr. F. L. McCluer (A), Fulton, Mo. 
Rev. Geo. W. Mauze (A), St. Joseph, Mo. 


Synod of North Carolina 
Rev. H. G. Bedinger, D.D. (P), Red Springs, N. C. 
Dr. John B. Wright (P), Raleigh, N. C. 
Dr. Wm. C. Pressly (A), Raleigh, N. C. 
Mr. Geo. W. Hall (A), Hickory, N. C. 


Synod of Oklaboma 
Rev. E. D. Miller (P), Goodland, Okla. 
Rev. John Knox Bowling (P), Duncan, Okla. 
Maj. Andrew W. Bramlett (A), Durant, Okla. 
Rev. Chas. B. Robinson (A), Durant, Okla. 


Synod of South Carolina 
Mr. Wm. P. Jacobs (P), Clinton, S. C. 
Rev. S. J. L. Crouch, Th.D. (P), Clemson College, S. C. 
Rev. F. W. Gregg, D.D. (A), Rock Hill, S. C. 
Rev. J. S. Garner (A), Bennettsville, S. C. 





Synod of Tennessee 


Rev. Chas. E. Diehl, D.D. (P), Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. C. B. Wallace (P), Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. T. Walker Lewis (A), Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. W. D. Trabue (A), Nashville, Tenn. 
Synod of Texas 


Rev. Thos. W. Currie, D.D. (P), Austin, Texas. 

Rev. Malcolm L. Purcell (P), Port Arthur, Texas. 

Dr. E. B. Tucker (A), Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 
Rev. R. A. McCurdy, D.D. (A), Goliad, Texas. 


Synod of Virginia 
Dr. L. Wilson Jarman (P), Staunton, Va. 
Rev. J. L. MacMillan, D.D. (P), Norfolk, Va. 
Dr. J. D. Eggleston (A), Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Rev. H. B. Blakely (A), Staunton, Va. 

Synod of West Virginia 
President C. E. Albert (P), Elkins, W. Va. 
Rev. J. M. Moore (P), Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Dr. Jas. E. Allen (A), Huntington, W. Va. 
Col. H. B. Moore (A), Lewisburg, W. Va. 


P—principal. A—alternate. 


We earnestly call upon every member of the 
Church who is interested in the work of Christian 
Education to give to these men their counsel and 
help as they seek to guide the Church in this funda- 
mental work. 

We earnestly urge that while these important 
organizations are in session at Montreat prayers 
ascend from homes and churches that they might 
be clearly guided of God. 





ONE MORNING’S MAIL BROUGHT TO THE LOUISVILLE 
office two encouraging letters. Both were from new 
Auxiliary Secretaries of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, who are certainly getting off to 
a good start for the year. We pass on the suggestions 
in their letters, in the belief that they will prove 
helpful to others who are planning to present the 
study book, The Church and Education. 

“We are getting under way with The Church and 
Education; the first presentation went over with a 
bang’—but still ‘there’s more to follow’ from 
month to month. We have four circles in our 
auxiliary, and I am planning to try to have a read- 
ing contest, and the losing circles play hostesses to 
the winners. It is a most timely book—plenty of 
food for thought to spur us on to action.” (Mrs. 
John C. Graves, Del Rio, Texas.) 

“We had your new book, The Church and Edu- 
cation, most interestingly reviewed at our auxiliary 
meeting last week, and we are planning a concen- 
trated and practical study. I am ordering a copy to 
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Using The Church and Education 





be given to the high school as a reference book. 
You know, we have daily Bible classes in our public 
high schools. About 380 students elect these courses, 
and they are making a great impact in their various 
churches.” (Mrs. Wm. Rule, Jr., First Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn.) 

“The Church and Education,” says the May issue 
of the Bulletin of the Association of American Col- 
leges “is a very challenging book just published by 
Henry H. Sweets through the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Richmond, Virginia. Those 
interested in the liberal arts college will be partic- 
ularly intrigued in reading this forceful and illu- 
minating contribution to the importance and 
responsibility of the Church in continuing its in- 
terest in higher education. The chapter on “The 
Present Opportunity of the Church’ is especially 
important. Doctor Sweets speaks with the authority 
and rich experience of thirty-five years as Secretary 
of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States.” 
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ONE IMPORTANT PIECE OF COOPERATIVE WORK IS THAT 
among the Presbyterian Students of the United 
States Naval Academy. Rev. James J. Coale, as pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) of Anna- 
polis, has the responsibility for the religious over- 
sight of Presbyterian students from all sections of 
our country. Our own Committee of Christian Edu- 
cation has been privileged to share, to some extent, 
in this important work. Early in this Church year 
Mr. Coale wrote to the Louisville office as follows: 

“The participation of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., has not only contributed to making our budget 
receipts complete, but the moral effect of it cannot 
be computed. You know already how we all feel 
on that subject. 

“I had several letters from pastors and parents, 
following your article in the denominational press 
last September. In one or two cases the young men 
were already in attendance upon our services, and 
I have sought the acquaintance of the others. It is 
hard to convey to people outside of Annapolis the 
kind of relationship with a midshipman possible for 
a pastor of the local church. Obviously the situa- 
tion is not exactly similar to that of a church in a 
university town. The discipline is very strict. The 
daily routine is supervised to the last detail. The 
midshipman may not receive visitors in his room, 
and the common reception room is usually crowded, 
making intimate conversation very difficult. Under 
these handicaps it is surprising that we can do 
anything. 

“It is through our church that we are able to 
make our contacts. A midshipman has the right to 
attend the church of his choice in the town of 
Annapolis. If he turns in a request to ‘go out to 
town’ he joins the party that marches to his par- 
ticular church every Sunday. 

“When we find a boy in our ‘church party’ we 
can do a lot for him. He may be taken into a 
Bible Class taught by an instructor in the English 
department of the Naval Academy. He will be al- 
lowed to come to meals at our homes. It makes 
every difference. For this reason, I wish I could get 
in touch with every boy who plans to enter the 
Academy before he leaves home, or at least within 
a few weeks after he arrives, just to explain to him 
what our church has to offer him that he cannot 
get elsewhere. 

“Many men now in the service look back on the 











“As an Anchor of the Soul” 


years they attended our Presbyterian church service 
as one of the happiest memories of their life in the 
Naval Academy; and some of the closest friendships 
have issued from common attendance at our church. 
Many have united with the church on confession of 
faith. They have felt that they needed the minis- 
trations of a family church, rather than the more 
formal liturgical worship that they find in the 
chapel. 

“I wish you could know some of the boys from 
the South who have come under the influence of 
our church. They are just the kind of boys that we 
would look for from good Presbyterian homes. We 
can only hope and pray that their inheritance may 
be conserved through the years ahead of them in 
the naval service; and we strive in every way while 
they are with us to build up the faith that they have 
brought with them to the Naval Academy. That 
some of them do stand firm is evidenced by letters 
we get from time to time. One such letter I am 
enclosing. It is from a lad who was with us all four 
years he was in the Academy, and one of the finest 
Christians I have ever known.” 

Here are a few paragraphs from the letter of that 
splendid young officer: 

“I'm so happy to know of the increased interest 
in the Young People’s Society in the church. I have 
thought of you all so many times and have remem- 
bered you in my prayers. 

“I have met many Christians since I have come 
here, and the greatest fact I discovered was the 
stress upon personal evangelism. It was only last fall 
that I saw three fellow officers and eight enlisted 
men accept Christ as their Saviour! It was God 
working through some friends whom I had asked 
on board to lead the service; through testimony in 
music and word they gave the invitation, and there 
was no hesitation on the part of those who stepped 
up into the glory of knowing Him as personal 
Saviour—truly it was the most inspiring thing in 
my life, especially since I had had a part by giving 
my own testimony. 

“I sincerely pray that your deep hope of a real 
place for. Christian fellowship for the midshipmen 
may soon be realized. You are doing a wonderful 
work for the Lord there in Annapolis, and I want 
to tell you again how much you and Mrs. Coale 
meant to me while I was in the Academy.” 
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The Young People’s 


for Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


1. For a number of years the Student Loan Fund 
has been a special financial objective of gifts from 
youth for youth. From this fund boys and girls of 
our Church, of approved character and ability, may 
borrow $100 a year during the three upper years, 
if absolutely necessary, to attend one of our Presby- 
terian colleges. As soon as the money is returned 
by one student, it is lent to another. Gifts to the 
fund may be added to any “scholarship” to which 
an organization desires to contribute. 

2. During the depression the need in the homes 
of Ministerial Relief became so acute that it was 
decided to include on the Honor Roll gifts to this 
cause also. This is the aid our Church gives to its 
aged or disabled ministers and missionaries, and to 
the widows and minor or invalid orphans of min- 
isters—now 567 families. 

3. Because the Ministers’ Annuity Fund is at 
present the preferred claim of our Church, con- 
tributions to this are also being counted on the 
Honor Roll. The General Assembly has called upon 
all groups of young people for study and help. 

The Young People’s Honor Roll should carry the 
name of every young people’s class, department, 
society, or circle, and every presbytery’s or synod’s 
league, making a contribution to amy part of the 





Financial Objective 


work of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
during the Church year. The Honor Roll appears 
in the handbook “The Road Map,” for use by young 
people’s leaders of this particular cause. (Order 
from 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky.; free, but 
postage appreciated.) The number of organizations 
on the roll has increased steadily since the plan 
was started: 


Year No. Organizations 
NN 55 80065 8a ee Sale 157 
PP Tee reer ee 309 
 « Leer eeeee rece 461 
gg) ae eae 486 
PE o 25 e¥ eared e thos 531 
ag, Ee ee 541 
CES Goh Ses bai edeesaws 605 
re ee eee 630 


Another encouraging increase is that of the num- 
ber of churches appearing on the “Special Honor” 
list. This is composed of those who have been on 
the Honor Roll for five successive years. The num- 
ber of Special Honor Churches has also had a steady 
increase, this year passing the hundred mark. We 
believe this indicates that many young people’s 
groups are developing regular habits of giving. 





FoR THE BENEFIT OF THOSE WHO WANT TO ENLIST 
their churches in the important work of using their 
students during the vacation months, your Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
has published in booklet form, under the title “Stu- 
dent Summer Service,” an account of the ways 
in which these young people have served their 
churches. Order the booklet from 410 Urban Build- 
ing, Louisville, Kentucky (free, but postage ap- 
preciated). 

We give below an additional “distinguished 
service record.” This comes to us from Rev. Olof 
Anderson, Jr., Pastor of the United Presbyterian 
Church, Lebanon, Kentucky. 

“My college group always comes back into the 
church and helps in every way during the summer. 
They practically make up our choir during the 
summer months. They took complete charge of our 
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More About “Student Summer Service” 


mid-week services during the minister’s vacation— 
also one service at our outpost church—doing the 
preaching. They helped in the Sunday night union 
service choir—one of the young men in our group 
directed this. One young man taught the minister’s 
Sunday-school class during August; three others 
acted as teachers in the Sunday school during the 
vacation of regular teachers. Several helped in the 
Vacation Church School. A quartet made up of 
college boys helped with the music in evangelistic 
services in one of our country churches; also ren- 
dered special music at the Old Masons’ Home when 
the minister preached. 

“They had full charge of one Sunday morning 
service just before going to conference. One of 
our boys, who was a seminary student, preached. 
The others—with the help of the high-school 
group—did all the rest.” 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


i—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China. 

3—Miss Virginia W. Holladay, Africa. 

3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China. 

4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (re- 
tired). Address, 204 W. Grace St., 
Richmond, Va. 

4—Mrs. John P. Minter, China. 

5—Rev. W. M. Clark, Korea. 

6—Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan 
(retired). Address, 1323 Garden St., 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

6—Mrs. Geo. R. Womeldorf, China. 

7—Rev. Percy Buchanan, Japan. 

7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan. 

7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China (retired). 
Address, Lancaster, Texas. 

7—Rev. Geo. R. Womeldorf, China. 

8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (re- 
tired). Address, Davidson, N. C. 

g—Miss Carolyn Rogers, Mexico. 

1o—Mrs, J. L. Jackson, Africa. 

10—Mrs, A. L. Davis, Brazil. 

12—Miss Janette Fontaine, Africa. 

12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa. 

12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan. 

13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil. 

14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan. 

15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil. 

16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa. 

17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil. 
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September 
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September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
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September 
September 
September 


17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China. 
19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China. 
19—Miss Grace Farr, China. 
19—Miss Addie Sloan, China (retired). 
Address, Box 42, Orland, Cal. 
20—Rev. J. H. Brady, Japan. 
22—Mrs. T. B. Southall, Korea. 
23—Rev. John E. Talmage, Korea. 
24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan. 
26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil. 
26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa. 
27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil. 
28—Mrs. C. L. Crane, Africa. 
28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China. 
28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (re- 
tired). Address, Montreat, N. C. 
28—Dr. Kenneth Gieser, China. 
29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil. 
29—Rev. G. Bird Talbot, China. 
30—Mrs. H. H. Bryan, Japan. 


Eprror’s Note:—A Birthday Card, unsealed and with sig- 


nature only bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any 
of the above, to the address which appears on the last pages 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s5 cents to Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. Star 
before the name of the missionary listed on the last pages of 
this magazine, indicates “on furlough.” The home address 
will be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 

From Brazil on regular furlough—Rev. and Mrs. 
Alva Hardie. 

From Japan on regular furlough—Rev. and Mrs. 
H. W. Myers. 

From China on regular furlough—Rev. and Mrs. 
H. Maxcy Smith. 

On special leave from China—Dr. and Mrs. L. 
Nelson Bell. 

On special leave from Mexico—Mrs. H. L. Ross, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Morrow, Dr. L. C. Coppedge. 

On special leave from Korea—Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 
Wilson. 

DEPARTURES 

Returning from extended furlough to Africa— 
Dr. Motte Martin. 

To Africa—Miss Julia S. Hampton, R.N. new mis- 
sionary. Miss Hampton was born in Bradenton, 
Florida, and, after preparatory education in the 
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Miss Julia S. Hampton 


local schools, attended Ringling Junior College, 
and from Duke University School of Nursing re- 
ceived her diploma as a Registered Nurse. Miss 
Hampton goes to Africa to practice her profes- 
sion as a nurse. Her station is not yet assigned. 
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PLANNING AND WORKING... 
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Study outlying communities with a view to estab- 
lishing an outpost Sunday school, either at once or 


in the fall. 


July Calendar 


Juty Empuasis: Religious Education 





Plan for a constructive vacation that will mean a 
JULY SUGGESTIONS spiritual and mental renewal as well as_ physical 
' recreation. 
July and August are the only months which have Take time for some very special reading. 
neither special days nor special seasons. me ; . 
Plan for reports of church people, both young peo- LOOKING AHEAD 
ple and adults, returning from summer conferences. Complete plans for fall work, select leaders, and go 
Consider possibilities for a vacation church school carefully over plans with these leaders. 




















for some outlying community. 


“Without me ye can do nothing.” 
“With God all things are possible.” 
“I can do all things through Christ which 


strengtheneth me.” 


Let us include in our praying this month the follow- 


ing petitions: 


That the blessing of God may be upon all con- 
ferences for the training of leaders in all of the 


departments of our Church. 


That the people of our Church may be led to do 





AUXILIARY CALENDAR FOR 
JULY 
Tue Montreat AUXILIARY TRAINING 
ScHOOL, JULY 5-12 
Come, if you can. Bring others with 
you. If impossible to attend, pray for 
the school. See, on pages 312-313, the 
pictures made at the 1938 Montreat 
Auxiliary Training School. 


THE CIRCLE PROGRAM 
Rounp Taste Toric: “The Ten Com- 
mandments in the Life of Today.” 
Optional Topic: “The Ministry of 
Our Mission Schools.” 
Articles on which both of these 
programs are based are printed in the 
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Plan for Ratty Day. 


Prayer Petitions for July 


months. 


some profitable reading during the summer 


That Day by Day may find its way into more of 


the homes of our Church and be used to 
strengthen the family ties and the unity of 


Christians around the world. 


That the vacations of Christians may be so 
planned as to be profitable spiritually, as well 


as mentally and physically. 
That Christians may grasp every opportunity to 


introduce others to Christ; that they may so 





The Women of the Church 


June issue of the Survey. Program 
Helps have been sent to all sub- 
scribers to the Circle Program litera- 
ture. Others may secure these Helps 
for 10 cents from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Toric: “Qualifying for Service— 

Who? How? 

Have you ever wondered about the 
personnel of our foreign mission- 
aries? About their training, their every 
qualification? This program will give 
you some very interesting facts on 
the subject, and, after hearing it, one 
will not be surprised that our mission- 


live as to present Him to the world. 





aries are those who are prepared for 
every emergency of life that may arise 
in a heathen land, from caring for, 
with their own hands, the sick bodies 
of degraded humanity, to the enter- 
tainment of visiting princes and high 
dignitaries of the world’s most en- 
lightened peoples. The most rigid 
physical and mental examinations are 
given to prospective missionaries, but 
higher than these are the spiritual 
qualifications required. You will not 
want to miss this program. A copy of 
it has been sent to all subscribers to 
Auxiliary program literature, and for 
ten cents others can secure it from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
banga, Kabinda, Lomami District, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via Cape Town.) 


Allen, Miss Virginia. 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
*King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
rica.) 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
*McCutchen, Mrs. L.M. _ 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.). 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. _ 
*Watt, Mrs. and Mrs. John Franklin. 


Kasha, 1935. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Lubondai, 1924. 


(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission. 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 

Belge, Africa, via Lobito.) 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 

Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 

Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

t+tHannah, Miss Alice H. 

*+Holladay, Miss Virginia. 

+McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 


Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. H. 


Mboi, 1937. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 

Edmiston, Rev. A. L. (c) 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
*Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Campo Bello, 1920. 


(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas 
Brazil.) 


Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 


Formiga, 1938. 
Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
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Lavras, 1893. 


(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil. 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Miss Alice G. 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Tres Coracoes, 1932. 


(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Dourados, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Gross Brazil.) 


Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 


(Address. Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 


Fortaleza, 1937. 


(Address, Caixa Postal 375, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard. 


Garanhuns, 1895. 


(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 


*Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 
*Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Araguary, 1926. 


(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil. 


Jaboticabal, 1934.) 


(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sio 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Patos, 1938. 


(Address, Patos, Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Ribeirao Preto. 


(Address, Rua Garibaldi 100, Ribeirao 
Preto, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 


*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
*Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 


(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 





MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 
Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 

(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Littte, Rev. and Mrs. L. L. 
Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and *Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road. Shanghai, China.) 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R. N.). 
Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
“Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
*Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 


*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.). 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chin- 

kiang, China.) 

Farr, Miss Grace. 

Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 

Matthes, Miss Hazel (R. N.). 

Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 

Price, Dr. and *Mrs. Robt. B. 

Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8S. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 

Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Grier, Mrs. Nettie D. (M. D.). 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee . 

Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. G. B. 
Young, Miss Lois. 





Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China} 
Bradley, Miss Julia J. 


Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
*Wome!dorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine U. 
Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 

Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
*Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N.) 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku. 
China.) 


Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
Bradley, Miss Lina E. 

*Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R.., Sr. 
*Hal!, Miss Jessie D. 

McCown, Miss Mary. 

Sells, Miss Margaret. 

Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 


Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
*Mosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
Stevens, Rev. = 2 

White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W 


Fowning. 


(Address, Fowning, Ku., via 
Chinkiang, China.) 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe. 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan. 


*Fulton, Mrs. S. P. 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
McIlwaine, Rev. W. A. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 


Archibald, Miss Margaret. : 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Robinson, Miss Amy E. 

Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan 


Curre!l, Miss Susan McD. 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A.. 
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Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, T« yyohashi, Japan.) 
Miss Ruth. r 
Beka aad Mrs. Lardner W. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte A. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
, Rev. and Mrs. I. Hi. 
Pe Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon y= 


KOREAN MISSION. 


Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 


Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
tBoyce, Miss Flora. 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, 4 > A. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

‘Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.). 
‘Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
‘Winn, Rev. S. D. 

‘Winn, Miss Emily. 





Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 


Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
Woods, Miss Elizabeth B. (R. N.). 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 


Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 
*Brand, Mrs. Louis C. 
Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna. 
Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T- 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. .). 
Root, Miss Florence E. 
Talmage, Rev. and *Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 

*McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 

*Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. 8. 





Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 

Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

*Crane, Miss Janet. 

Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 
Miller, Miss Louise. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 

*Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. MeL. 
Southall, Rev. and Mrs. Thompson B 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 


*Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Christian | 


Literature). 
Pyengyang (Union Work). 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 


MEXICO MISSION. 
Toluca, 1919. 


(Address, Hidalgo 13, Toluca, Estado | 


do Mexico.) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
*Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.). 





*Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
tOpposite name indicates Associate Worker 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan and Chosen require 
jcents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional 


ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazi! or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 


delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Morelia, 1919. 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


*Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 


Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.). 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
fexico.) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Cuernavaca, 1938. 
(Address, Morelos No. 3, Cuernavaca, 
Mexico.) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie. 
Ross, Rev. W. A. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 
(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
Ross, Rev. and *Mrs. H. L. 


Teloloapan, 1937. 
(Address, Teloloapan, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 
Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr. 


Brownsville, Texas. 
(121 Washington Street.) 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 


Tasquillo, 1939 


(Address, Tasquillo, Hidalgo, Mexico.) 


McKinney, Mr. Richmond. 


Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Postage 


Guide. 





As We Saw It in Congo Through the Year 


(Continued from page 318) 


our doctors have been unusually busy, two separate 
isolation camps have been maintained, one for sleep- 
ing sickness and the other for lepers. On account 
of the unwillingness of lepers to go far from home 
and relatives, each of our five stations has a leper 
asylum, instead of having one central asylum. These 
five camps which have been erected are in them- 
selves an attraction for these unfortunate people, 
many of whom, through the increasing success of 
the treatment, have been discharged from year to 
year as cured. 

Every one of our doctors has his time fully occu- 
pied with the thousands of patients coming to the 
hospitals and dispensaries for treatment, but not 
one of them ever loses sight of the purpose of these 
institutions, to draw men to Christ through healing 
of their bodies. Many natives hear the gospel for the 
first time while patients in the hospital. 


VISITORS 


We are grateful to the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions for making it possible for Dr. H. 
Kerr Taylor, our Educational Secretary, to visit us 
on his way to the Madras Conference. The fine in- 


sight which he was able to get on our Mission prob- 
lems makes us again realize the necessity of these 
visits from our Foreign Mission Secretaries. 

We also had the pleasure of welcoming again, on 
his visit to the Congo, Rev. Emery Ross, formerly 
Secretary of the Congo Protestant Council, and now 
Secretary of the American Mission to the Lepers. 


CONCLUSION 


We express to God our gratitude for His protect- 
ing care, for the recovery of several who were se- 
riously ill. Our difficulties in the Congo are still 
with “spiritual wickedness in high places,’ and not 
with those who would destroy our lives and prop- 
erty. We have a native church that is exhibiting 
slow growth, with many “growing pains.” We have 
a spiritual recession in those parts of our field where 
the forces of secularism have thrust an unsophisti- 
cated and primitive people into the full effects of a 
machine age. But it is not a time for discouragement 
or for the assuming of a defeatist attitude. Indeed 
we can well wonder if the dark does not give pre- 
monition of the dawn of better things. 
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HOW Laylyliy CAN HELP YOU 


The daily contact with God and His Word develops reverence and 


The prayer topics present a vision of the Church and information about her 
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ted devotional material especially planned for family use can help 


ers more effective in developing attitudes and habits that result in 


for the Day” helps you give adequate religious guidance by 
practical applications of Scriptural truths for solving personal 
problems. 


work and workers. They encourage praying for others and help make 


petitions more definite. 


Order today through your church or write to the address below 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Virginia Texarkana, Texas 


Use Lay by Day to create in your home the spiritual atmosphere needed by 
growing children for the highest character development. 


























